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Two dollars per annum, puyadle i advance. 

Advertisements not exceeding ten lines inserted 
three times for one dollar; every subsequent inser- 
tion, twenty-five cents. 

PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 

34; All communications relating to the business 
matiers of the paper, &c, and particularly the 
names of subscribers. remittances, Xe., should be 
addressed to L. P. Noble, Publisher. ( 

x¢p Orders are coming in daily for papers with- 
out the pay. No paper willbe sent except the pay 
accompany the order. Funds may be sent at on 
risk, by mail, taking care to have the letter put m an 
envelope, and well sealed, directed, post paid, to the 
Publisher. . 

3¢p Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper, : 

x7 Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tion. a 

=’; We desire to call attention to the notice 
which asks correspondents, in all gases, when names 
are sent, to give the county, as well as post office 
and State. One correspondent writes, “It is of no 
consequence to give the name of the county.” It 
is ot consequence to us, as we cannot enter the 
names of subscribers till we ascertain the county. 
Let every name be distinctly written. 

z¢p Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. 

3“p Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 


delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be |. 


transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
certificates of deposite. 

yp Accounts are kept with each subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit, 
and a receipt therefor sent in his paper. If those 
who pay do not receive in a reasonable time 
receipts from.this office, they are requested to noti- 
fy the publisher, stating the time when and to 
whom paid. : 

z¢rIn transcribing names, it is probable that 
errors have occurred. Our friends are requested 
to notify us in such cases, that they may be imme- 
diately corrected. 

z+> Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, in 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

x¢p Any clergyman who wifi procure four sub- 
scribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 

L. P. NOBLE, Publisher. 
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DEMOCRACY OF THE NORTH. 


From the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Daily Eagle—Democratic. 
SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN FREEMEN. 





Rights of Southern Freemen as well as Northern 
Freemen—Mr. Calhoun’s Speech—In the speech of 
Mr. Calhoun, delivered at Charleston in March 
last, he says: 

“Indeed, after all that has occurred during the 
last twelve months, it would be almost idiotic to 
doubt that a large majority of both parties in the 
non-slaveholding States have come to a fixed de- 
termination to appropriate all the territories of 
the United States, now possessed or hereafter to 
be acquired, to themselves, to the entire exclusion of 
the slaveholding States.” 

Now, is it not strange that a man of the conced- 
ed ability of Mr. Calhoun, of his reputed precision 
of logic and accuracy of expression, should use 
language like this? “ The entire exclusion of the 
slaveholding States!” My. Calhoun surely cannot 
mean what he says. He speaks as though the 
people of the slaveholding States were all slave- 
holders. This is anything but true. In every 
slaveholding State, we believe, except perhaps 
South Carolina, a majority of the white freemen 
are non-slaveholders. Will the exclusion of sla- 
very from the new territory deter ‘hem from going 
with their axes and their ploughs into its forests, 
and making their houses upon its unfurrowed sur- 
face? Certainly not. They will go with their 
free brethren from the North, and, not deeming 
labor degrading, will rear States which will pros- 
per and become mighty under the power of free 
arms and stout hearts. ‘The only ‘persons who will 
be excluded will he the aristocracy of the South— 
the men who work only with other men’s hands. 
If they cannot condescend to labor, to fell the for- 
estsand to plough the fields with their own hands, 
but must have s/aves to do what the yeomanry off 
the North and the majority of the white men at 
the South regard as a proud, virtuous, and noble 
calling—why, then, they can stay away; and it is 
difficult to see where the hardship lies of permit- 
ting them to do so. If they are willing to regard 
labor as honorable, and to work like the rest of us, 
they can go into the new territory, and find it open 
to them, as it is to the rest who work for a living. 
But no; they insist, at the outset, that freemen 
shall be excluded, to enable them to monopolize the 
land, and cultivate it by their slaves. Let us see 
if this is not the true state of the case. From the 
Northern and Eastern States a constant tide of 
brave, intustrious, and energetic freemen is flowing 
to the new territory. Such has been the case for 
the last fifty years; and such men have founded 
and matured the great—nations, we had almost 
said—of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, &c. 
Into these regions have rushed, too, thousands and 
tens of thousands of freemen from the slaveholding 
States, who have been eager to labor where they 
could do so without degradation. Tens and hun- 
(lreds of thousands more like them, from the East, 
North, and South, will be eager to occupy the new 
territory which may be acquired from Mexico, if 
they can go and not find themselves the equals 
only of negro slaves. Wherethe land is cultivated 
by slaves, it is not also cultivated by freemen. It 
is not in South Carolina and Virginia, and the 
other slave States, respectable (at any rate, it is 
not so practically regarded) for white men to labor 
on land. 

The voice of the North proclaims that labor must 
not be degraded. The young men of the free States 
must not be shut out from the new domain, (where 
slavery does not now exist,) by the introduction of 
an Institution which will render their honorable 
industry no longer respectable. Slavery must not 
exact too much from the Democracy of the North. 








From the Albany Evening Atlas—Democratic. 
OREGON AND SLAVERY. 


These people, and most of them were from slave 
States, and many of them owners of slaves before 
they went to Oregon, had adopted in their pro- 
visional organic act for a temporary form of Gov- 
ernment (which they forwarded to the United 
ike dorama ae was printed as a pub- 

stlavets ‘ . 
of slavery in Oregon tion against the existence 

‘The Calhoun party laid hold of thi 
the “ firebrand” of the slave question py tyed 
gon bills; and the first move wasmade in the House 
of Representatives, by Mr. Burt, of South Caro- 
lina—a Calhounite, body and soul, 

Failing in the House of Representatives the 
next attempt was in the Senate; and unfortunate. 
ly Calhoun found, in the majority of the commit- 
tee to whom the bill was referred, willing instru. 
ments to do his work. The committee had actu. 
ally reported back to the Senate the House bi 
without thinking of the slave question; they got 
\t recommitted, and a clause put into it to extend 





Slavery to Oregon, and to overrule the decision of 
MegPeoPle 0 that Territory. The three members of 


were.” Ag ttee who did this work for Cahoun 
whole oy: Westeott, and Berrien; and the 
houn’s “ pvoue in strict accord with Mr. Cal- 
Senate a uné of resolutions” brought into the 
ton? 24 since debated in the circus at Charles- 


* . These are the dbx . 
the ie bsp and these the tactics of 
i sla party. It in vain attempts to 
identity tee ith the party of the Constitutio n, 


the extension of slavery the institutions and the 
arms and the treasures of the Federal Govern- 
ment. While pursuing such a policy, it can no 
longer claim the support of the Democracy of the 
North. ‘The honest and patriotic of the South 
cannot long countenanee its reckless and aggres- 
sive spirit. ‘The South, in its heart, when not in- 
flamed by excitement, by false appeals to local 
jealousy, must feel the folly and the wickedness 
of the course into which a small but active inter- 
est in its ranks is hurrying it. It is the reckless 
spirit of political leaders, seeking, in sectional ex- 
citement, the aids to setfish ambition, that prompts 
these encroachments upon the rights of the North 
and of freedom. Mr. Calhoun does not conceal 
his desire to break up the Democratic organiza- 
tion, and to throw the Presidential election into 
the House of Representatives, while he claims to 
hold in his hand, as his last card, the power to 
dissolve the Union, and establish a Southern Con- 
federacy. For these purposes agitation is neces- 
sary, and he finds in the slave question the ground 
where the seeds of irritation may quickest ripen, 
and he leaves the South and the limits of the Con- 
federacy to search out this new era of agitation in 
the fur North, and in distant or yet unaceuired 
territories of the Union. “ Texasis in the Union,” 
says the correspondent of the Post, “and there is 
no chance for a slave question there. Florida is 
in, and that chance is lost. The same of Wiscon- 
sin and Iowa. In fact, all chance for a slave agi- 
tation is now lost in the States and Territories of 
this Union on this side of the Rocky Mountains ; 
and, in this want of a theatre to act upon at home, 
Calhoun has to go to the Pacific Ocean to start 
the question in Oregon, where the people have de- 
cided against it, and in a latitude corresponding 
with Quebec and Montreal.” 

And yet there are a few Democratic represent- 
atives of the North, who, abandoning the interests 
of their States, the cause of the people, the obliga- 
tions of freedom, violating even the instruction of 
their constituents, have allied themselves with the 
ranks of aggressive slavery, and have found apol- 
ogists and defenders in a venal and sordid press. 

ernraen 
From the American (Pa.) Democrat—Democratic. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 


We wish, therefore. to be understood as having 
no desire to interfere in the least with the insti- 
tution of slavery where it at present exists, and as it 
exists ; but design simply to give a few facts, (and 
one of these is worth a thousand theories,) which 
cannot fail to satisfy every mind, free from preju- 
dice or bigotry, that a just and well-founded “ap- 
prehension” does exist in the North, and that, by 
further extending the area of slavery in the South, 
the rights of the former will at least be jeoparded. 

There have been ten Presidents of the United 
States elected under the Constitution, and one ac- 
cidental President, (John Tyler.) Of these, seven 
have been from the slave States, one (Gen. Har- 
rison) a native of a slave State, and the remain- 
ing THREE from the free States. Of all the North- 
ern Presidents, not one has held the office for two 
terms ; of all the Southern Presidents, not one (ex- 
cept the accidental) has failed to be re-elected after 
the expiration of his first term. 

In 1848, sixty years will have elapsed since the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution. During 
forty-right of those years, Southern men have oc- 
cupied the Presidential chair ; during twelve years 
only have the Northern States had the honor of 
filling it! 

It would also be an easy task to show that the 
same disproportion has always prevailed in the 
allotment of the minor offices of the General Gov- 
ernment ; and that, during the whole period of its 
existence, the Southern States have had the lion’s 
share in all its advantages. 

And do not these facts clearly indicate that the 
North is, and always has been, controlled by the 
South? Would not a stranger naturally infer 
from all this, either that the slave States had a 
preponderance of power at the formation of the 
Constitution, or that they have outstripped their 
Northern brethren, since that period, in intelli- 
gence, prosperity, and population ? But let us 
look at the facts on the other side, and see how 
we stand. 

When the Constitution was formed, there were 
seven free and siz slave States. There was at that 
time not a foot of slave territory (out of the limits 
of the States) under the jurisdiction of the Union. 
And as for population, at the /ast census, that of 
the free States was 9,741,000, and that.of the slave 
States (exclusive of the slaves) 4,418,000 ; so that 
the free population has increased in the ratio of 
two to one to the slave States. 

As for intelligence and general prosperity, one 
glance at the census will satisfy any man. ‘Tak- 
ing all the free States together, and all the slave 
States, the proportion of men that can read and 
write is more than five times greater in the for- 
mer than in the latter ; and their matetial wealth 
and prosperity will bear even a still higher figure ! 
Where, then, is the cause? Can the “Union” 
answer ? 

That the Wilmot proviso was “out of place,” 
is quite probable ; but that it would impose unjust 
or improper restrictions on the South, is a South- 
ern dogma to which we will not subscribe, and one 
on which we shall say more in a future number. 


eee ae 
From the Morning Signal, (Cincinnati)—Democratic. 
OREGON AND CALIFORNIA. 


The pro-slavery faction, always active and 
united, is busy in remedying the confusion cre- 
ated among its forces in the last House of Repre- 
sentatives, and will come prepared with all its 
policy and all its strength, for the renewed con- 
test, ready to intimidate or cajole by turns. To 
its aid will enure the fawning cowardice of such 
Northern members as those who in the late con- 
test on the three million bill were barely able to 
stand a first fire, and immediately on the return 
of the bill from the Senate went over to the ene- 
my, or were found among the missing. To the 
treachery of those recreants may be added the 
silent aid of those editors and others, who, like 
Mr. Stevenson, of the Atlas, have brought with 
them, in seeking a Northern home, the worst 
prejudices of the community they have left, and 
whom even the bracing atmosphere of freedom 
cannot induce to stand up in their manhood, and 
strike one blow for the right. 

Some of these worthy allies of the peculiar in- 
stitution will cloak their real sympathies, for a 
while, with the cry of no more acquisition of ter- 
ritory ; and the South Carolina faction even for a 
while appeared to listen with a pleased ear to the 
cry, and to promise assistance to such a move- 
ment. But this was in the immediate fear of the 
passage of the Wilmot proviso. Now that that 
measure is for the present adjourned, pro-slavery- 
ism again lifts its restless head, and creeps on for 
new acquisition. The Charleston Mercury ad- 
vocates a boundary line between us and Mexico 
at about 31 degrees. Adopt this, then the Mis- 
souri compromise line (36 deg. 30 min.) to the Pa- 
cific, and it would give to slavery an equal num- 
ber of degrees of the new territory. 

_Now, does any man doubt that, from the begin- 
ning of the controversy on this matter, this line 
would have been willingly conceded by the ene- 
mies of freedom? ‘Will any of our leading poli- 
ticians, who have done what they considered com- 
mitting themselves to the cause of republican 
progress in this matter, who have declared that 
‘it is fixed and inevitable as fate” that our Paci- 
fic empire shall be entirely consecrated to free 
institutions, will they, with an assured face, talk 
of this Missouri compromise line, as if they think 
to get itis doing very well—as if they are not 
entirely aware that they tamely yield up all they 
pledged themselves to preserve—are cheated out 
of all, every inch, of what they have striven for? 
Shall the Sam Medarys and the Stevensons, who 
have demoralized either party, rise stronger by 
their long truckling, and be itted to count 
their cold cunning as the height of wisdom ? 

The question somewhat involves, to our poor 
comprehension, the spirit and constancy of the 
aed ple of our State. We trust that, even 
should many fail in the hour of trial, enough 
will remain firm to compass the ultimate political 
destruction of the time-servers who may thus be- 
tray us. 

er 
From the Utica (N. Y.) Democrat—Democratic. . 
WE HAVE NO TRAITORS. 

While some of the Northern politicians are 
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what he is pleased to term the aggressive cranes 


of the North, as manifested in its support of the 
Wilmot proviso. 

The Southern people scarcely needed the ad- 
vice of Mr. Calhoun. We have yet to hear of the 
first time that the representatives of the slavehold- 
ing States abandoned, for a moment, the desire for 
the extension and propagation. of the “ peculiar 
institution.” Everything else hab always given way 
to that. There, as. here, the pedple are divided 
into two parties,, Whig antl-Democratic; but, 
upon the question of slavery, we always find them 
united. Partyfeélings, however much embittered, 
are hushed into.forgetfulness whenever you talk 
of checking the aggressive spirit of the slave 
States. And hence their success. While the 
North send men to Congress who betray its in- 
terests and outrage its feelings, making the be- 
hests of an Administration a sufficient apology 
for the abandonment of a great principle, the 
South presents an unbroken front, and glories in 
the assertion that. it has no traitors. 

Would that the North could say as much. It 
would, indeed, be gratifying to believe, whatever 
differences of opinion existed among us upon mi- 
nor points, that upon the great question of hu- 

an freedom or human slavery we all thought 
and felt alike, and were equally determined to 
prevent the enlargement of the boundaries of sla- 
very. But we have not, and possibly never shall 
have, this gratification. So long as we send such 
sycophants to Congress as Strong and Dickinson, 
who would bask in the sunshine of Executive fa- 
vor at the expense of their principles, and in viola- 
tion of the express will of their constitutents, 
just so long will the North be betrayed, and its 
strength frittered away in vain attempts to check 
the rapid strides of slavery. 

The time has now come for the North to unite. 
It is not necessary to abandon our support of or 
opposition to other prominent measures of national 
policy to accomplish this union, or to make it ef- 
fective. Hereafter, let no man be nominated for 
Congress, who will not truly, faithfully, and sin- 
cerely sustain the principle of the Wilmot provi- 
so. Let this become a cardinal feature in the po- 
litical creed of the North, and the time is not far 
distant when we shall be able to exclaim, with the 
South, “awe have no traitors,” 

_——— 
MANIFESTO 
Of the Hon. Geo. Rathbun, Democratic Representa- 
tive in Congress from New York. 


To the Editors of the Atlas: 

GentLemen: Will you do me the favor to pub- 
lish a few words for the correction of an error 
into which the Utica Observer and Albany Argus 
seem to have fallen in regard to my course on the 
Wilmot proviso? The error alluded to is con- 
tained in the following extract, published in both 
papers above named : 

“Mr. Jenkins, when he found the proviso could 
not be adopted, did not do as the member from 
Cayuga, Mr. Rathbun, dodge the vote on the three 
million ill, nor as those other members, Messrs. 
Preston King, Bradford R. Wood, Wheaton, and 
Grover, vote against the bill, but he voted for it; 
and, in doing so, he truly and faithfully repre- 
sented his democratic constituents, and the just 
and patriotic men of all parties.” 

They charge me with dodging the final vote on 
the three million bill, after the defeat of the pro- 
viso. It is the first time that I have been accused 
of dodging a vote, so far as I know; and if the 
Editors of the Observer and Argus were better 
acquainted with me, I am induced to believe the 
charge would not have been made in this instance. 
I voted for the proviso in Committee of the Whole, 
and in the House on the ayes and noes. In the 
latter vote we were defeated by four votes. Con- 
versions had taken place in certain quarters sub- 
sequent to the passage of the bill in the House, 
during the same session. Several members who 
voted with us on the first, voted against us the 
last time. Thus the proviso was lost. After it 
was ascertained that we were betrayed and de- 
feated, a motion was made to lay the bill upon the 
table, and the ayes and noes were taken. I voted 
to lay the bill upon the table, and my name stands 
recorded upon the Journal. On this motion to 
lay upon the table, we were defeated by about 
thirty votes. I had ascertained, by personal in- 
quiry, some days previous to that on which the 
vote was taken, that a very large number of those 
in favor of the proviso would vote for the bill 
without the proviso ; and that the bill would pass 
by a large majority, if it was stricken out. I had 
determined to vote against it, unless the proviso 
was connected with it. I had so stated to many 
of my colleagues. After losing the proviso, and 
failing to lay the bill upon the table, all hope of 
successful opposition was abandoned—the last vote 
was mere matter of form. A friend of mine in 
Seneca county had desired me to do some business 
for him at the Navy Department; this was the 
last day of the session, and I had less than one 
hour before the office closed to perform that busi- 
ness. I left the House immediately after the ari- 
nouncement of the result of the vote to lay the 
bill upon the table, and did not return until after 
the passage of the bill. I should have voted against 
it, if had been present; and should have re- 
joiced, if my vote could have defeated it. I should 
despise myself, as much as I do any Northern 
man who turned traitor to his constituents and 
their interests by voting against the proviso, if I 
could have been induced, under any circumstances, 
to “dodge” a vote upon such a bill. 

One word in conclusion: my feelings and judg- 
ment are so strongly enlisted in favor of free ter- 
ritory, and against the extension of slavery, that 
I will vote for no man for Representative, Sena- 
tor, or President of the United States, who has 
voted or will vote for the extension of slavery 
or against the principle of the Wilmot proviso; 
nor will I vote for any man for any such office 
who is not openly and sincerely in favor of pre- 
venting the further extension of slavery in any 
territory belonging to, or which may hereafter be- 
long to, the United States. 

Your obedient servant, 
Gero. Ratupun. 





From the Morning Signal, (Cincinnati.) 
A FAITHFUL PICTURE. 


There is not a color too deep, nor an outline too 
sharp, in the following portraiture of a recusant 
member of Congress from the State of New York, 
which we find sketched by the New York Even- 
ing Post. It applies, every syllable, te those Rep- 
resentatives of Ohio who, upon the Wilmot pro- 
viso, disregarded the wishes of their constituents 
and the instructions of the Legislature. As such, 
we republish it: 

“But enough of the Hon. Stephen Strong. His 
brief candle is out; his term is at an end; and he 
will no longer enlighten the Federal Legislature 
on the subject of foreign or domestic policy. Peace 
to his ashes. We know nothing of his personal 
character ; individually, he may be the most be- 
nevolent and amiable of mankind ; and we should 
not have said thus much of him, were he not the 
representative of a class, daily, we believe, becom- 
ing fewer, but, while insignificant individually, 
taken together, are not to be entirely unnoticed. 
A set of men who live only in the sunshine of 
power; who take their opinions from Executive 
organs; who oppose the Wilmot proviso to-day, 
because the Administration disapproves; and who 
would support it with equal vigor to-morrow, if 
their file leader winked the other way; who, 
ree « cradled in the free States, have no idea of 
the dignity of freedom; who cannot plead even 
the miserable excuse of ignorance, or consistency 
in error; but vacillating, timid, and irresolute— 
demagogues. to their constituents, sycophants to 
the Federal Executive, parasites everywhere, mis- 
representing the North, despised by the South, 
bask for a few brief hours in the light of Execu- 
tive favor, and perish—covering themselves with 
ignominy and the free States with disgrace. 

“Such is Mr. Stephen Strong; such is Mr. 
Senator Dickinson e shall lose no fitting op- 
portunity to brand them as traitors to the true 
interests of their country, and utterly false to the 
Northern Democracy.” 





From the Bradford (Pa.) Reporter—Democratic. 
THE WILMOT PROVISO. 


What, then, is see reer Our nation is at 
war with Mexico ; it is universally conceded 
that, at the conclusion of this war, a large and in- 
definite extent of territory lying between the Rio 
Grande and the Pacific, now belonging to Mexico, 
must pass under the sovereignty of the United 
States. Throughout all that territory—barba- 
rous as is the population, inadequate as is the pro- 
tection afforded by the laws to the persons and the 
property of individuals, and liable as are the poor 
to various forms of oppression—the institution of 


negro slavery does not exist. Once it existed 
there, under the laws of Spain. But for now 


years it has been abolished. The 
qu therefore, is not whether slavery shall 











be abolished in the territory now to be acquired, 














or in any part of it, but whether slavery shall be 
introduced and established there by the sovereign 
power of the American Union. 

The Wilmot proviso is simply an attempt to 
prevent the consummation .of this stupendous 
crime against posterity and the human race. It 
proposes not even the remotest interference with 
the domestic affairs of any State in the Union, but 
only that the arms and treasure of the United 
States shall not be employed, nor the blood of our 
free people shed, for the propagation of slavery. 
The adoption-of it by Congress would be simply 
a declaration beforehand, on the part of the rep- 
resentatives of the people in one House, and the 
representatives of the States in the other, that 
from this time forward the armies and navy, the 
treasure and the blood, the diplomacy and legis- 
lation of the whole Union shall not be devoted to 
the nefarious purpose of spreading that barbarous 
institution over regions noW unpolluted by the 
footsteps of a slave. 

If the action of Congress in the decision of the 
Missouri question is a precedent Which must have 
the same force as precedents have in courts of law, 
it is important to inquire what it was that was 
then decided. What wereche principles which 
that decision involved ? ‘ 

1. It was decided, in. the decision of the Mis. 
souri question—so far as there is any force in the 
precedent—that when a territory partially settled 
has been ceded to the United States, with slavery 
already established upon the soil, and has been 
permitted to grow into a State with slavery for 
one of its fundamental institutions, then the ex- 
istence of slavery in that State shall not exclude 
it from the Union. Or we may even admit that 
the precedent—if it be a precedent—goes farther, 
and forbids us to shut out any State merely be- 
cause it is not a free State. 

2. It was also decided—if the decision on the 
Missouri question isa precedent—that Congress 
has full power to prohibit slavery in Territories 
under its government. In the “ Missouri compro- 
mise,” as it is called, it was provided, not that sla- 
very should be established anywhere, but that in 
all the Territories that remained under the con- 
trol of the Federal Government north of 36 de- 
grees and 30 minutes, which is the southern 
boundary of Missouri, slavery should be forever 
prohibited. 

3. If we look for any other principle in that de- 
cision, we find only this, viz: that the best and 
most unexceptionable time for deliberately deter- 
mining whether a given Territory shall be made 
into slave States or free States, is the earliest 
time, while the question is, not whether slavery 
shall be abolished, but whether it shall be intro- 
duced. 

Surely, then, if the decision of the Missouri 
question has any authority as a precedent, the 
time to decide in regard to the introduction of 
slavery into provinces conquered from Mexico, 
or to be conquered, is now. Let it be decided 
that this war, with whatever motives it was be- 
gun, shall not end in turning‘Mexico, or any part 
of it, into a market for traffic in human flesh. 

eres 
From the Jefferson Democrat, (New York.) 
PRESTON KING AND THE REST. 


Conspicuous among these trustworthy Repre- 
sentatives is Preston Kine. I cannot but admire 
his position; yea, more, that admiration amounts 
even to reverence. The question is now put to 
each one of us with great emphasis, Shall Preston 
Kine be sustained in his manly course? Shall 
we, as the people, speak out plainly, fearlessly, 
in respect to any territory we may hereafter ac- 
quire? Whether it shall be free, or sold under 
slavery? Whether we shall so regulate the laws 
by which it shall be governed, that we ean make 
it our home, if necessity or inclination should lead 
us to turn our attention thither? Or shall our 
listlessness, prejudice. or indifference, lead us to 
forget our duty and neglect our interests? We 
owe a duty to the world in respect to the great 
question of slavery. Our professions are before 
the world—our actions, how inconsistent ! 

Weare the freest and yet the most tyrannical 
nation on earth—we boast ¢f*the largest liberty, 
and we exult in the deepest degradation. We boast 
of intelligence, and we shut out one-sixth of our 
population from any means of intellectual culture. 
Our missionaries stand upon many a benighted 
spot, to enlighten the heathen of other lands, while 
three millions of heathen lift up their hands to 
Heaven in our very midst, and cry in vain for the 
blessings of the Gospel. Our sympathies are 
aroused, our means gladly bestowed, in order to 
secure our own privileges and blessings to the 
needy of earth; and yet our earnest sympathies, 
in all their fulness and strength, have never been 
aroused in behalf of our own citizens. 

Hereafter, I will give my views of our duty at 
this crisis in respect to this question more par- 
ticularly. It is hoped that the Democratic party 
will sustain the noble position they have already 
taken upon this question. Let it be a stand which 
our own consciences will approve. We shall then 
have the nobility of truth, right, and philanthropy, 
as our security and hope. * * * 





SILAS WRIGHT AND THE WILMOT PROVISO. 


In reply to a charge that the Wilmot proviso 
was not approved by Silas Wright, the New York 
Evening Post gives the following, by authority, 
expressive of his views upon the subject : 

“It is true, that when Mr. King, of St. Law- 
rence, first broke ground on this question in the 
House of Representatives, last winter, he did it 
without any instigation from Mr. Wright. But 
it is equally true, that Mr. Wright approved of the 
step; that he thought it neither improper in itself 
nor ill-timed ; that he was pleased with the boldness 
by which it was prompted, and the perseverance 
with which it was maintained. He held that the 
occasion was one which called for a frank declara- 
tion of the principles by which the Democrats of 
the North intended to govern their proceedings. 
He did not regard the three million bill as a war 
measure, nor as a proposition to purchase a peace, 
but as an appropriation to purchase land when a 
peace should be made; and he thought that good 
faith towards the South required that the North- 
ern Democrats should place their intentions on 
record at the very moment of sanctioning the ap- 
propriation. He thought it but fair to the South, 
that in granting the appropriation they should 
propose and insist upon the indispensable condi- 
tion on which alone they would consent_that it 
should be expended in the acquisition of new 
territory. On these points, Mr. Wright has never 
sought to conceal his opinions, but has at all times 
expressed himself freely.” 





From the Phila. Daily Spirit of the Times—(Democratic.) 
RETURNING A SLAVE TO HIS MASTER. 


We find the following truthful paragraph in a 
pamphlet just published, entitled “ A Plea for the 
South.” It should be read*and pondered upon by 
every one of our citizens at the present moment: 

“ My Southern friends will doubtless imagine. 
that in this brief stricture on Abolitionism, 1 
should have given it a word of condemnation con- 
cerning the practice of taking away their slaves 
by stealth, and also for secreting and protecting 
fugitives from ‘service or labor,’ in violation of 
a provision of the Constitution, in favor of ‘the 
party to whom such service or labor may be due! 
My sense of the duty I owe to God and to my 
fellow-creatures leads me rather to condemn an 
unjust, law than a humane practice in Violation 
thereof; and I must confess that I do not think it 
sinful to entice away any portion of the human 
family from the house of bondage. 





From the Buffalo, Daily Republic, (N. ¥.)»—Democratic. 
EXTINCTION OF SLAVERY. 


It is a strange monomania that possesses such 
minds as that of John C. Calhoun, which leads 
them to believe it possible to keep bs Be balance 
of power between the free and the slaveholding 
States of this Union, by nursing the sickly insti- 
tution of slavery, and endeavoring to promote its 
extension over half of this great western hemis- 
phere, which is destined to be peopled by the lib- 
erty-loving and slavery-abominating spirits of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. A single century more, and 
the territory which slavery noW Occupies will be 
to the great whole of the hundred States of the 
Union which will then exist, what a crushed in- 
sect is to a beautiful picture which it blemishes. 


> 
THE EVENING PosT AND THE PROVISO. 


The Néw York Evening Post administers the 
following to those Democrats who found it con- 
venient to suffer the Wilmot proviso to be de- 


feated : 

“'The Wilmot proviso, after a vehement struggle 
to retain it, has been expunged from the bill ap- 
propriating three millions of dollars to make a 
peace with Mexico, and the bill has Passed. There 
were many who voted for that proviso with great 





reluctance, and principally from the fear of of- 
fending their constituents. They now expect to 
pacify them, doubtless, by saying that they con- 
tended for it as long as contention was of any 
avail, and were only induced to yield the point, at 
last, because the bill was a most important one, 
and because, if the proviso had not been omitted, 
it could never have become a law. We leave those 
who reason thus to make their peace with their 
constituents as they may. In these contests, it is 
always the North which yields; in any trial of 
firmness, the North gives way. Perhaps the peo- 
ple are satisfied that it should be so. The impor- 
tance of the bill has been grossly exaggerated ; 
nobody knows precisely the grounds on which the 
money is asked ; but those who are best informed 
at Washington are the least confident that it will 
be employed with any effect. It is given, how- 
ever; and if employed at all, we see no ground for 
doubting that it will be employed discreetly.” 
From the Cleveland Plaindealer—Democratic. 
THE CHARACTER OF THE MOVEMENT. 


We look upon this movement in favor of Gen. 
Taylor as foreboding great evil to the country. 
For some time a struggle has been going-on tu 
rescue the interests of the North from the domi- 
neering power of slavery. The public mind has 
been aroused, and the tide. of public opinion was 
setting in strongly against the extension of sla- 
very. ‘The Herald has contributed its mite to roll 
on this tide. Its opposition to the annexation of 
Texas, the extension of slavery, and the war, have 
helped to form acorrect Northern sentiment. The 
noble stand taken by Mr. Corwin, and his eloquent 
denunciations of the war, together with the course 
pursued by a large body of Northern Whigs in 
Congress at its last session, was giving to this tide 
an irresistible impulse. But now, we regret to 
say, it is to be arrested. We do not wonder that 
the Richmond Whig, and other slaveholding pa- 
pers, should favor this movement. But we do re- 
gret to see Liberty stabbed in the house of friends. 

A crisis is at hand in the Whig party. The 
tares and the wheat are to be separated. Those 
who are at heart the friends of liberty, and those 
who only speak well of it as policy dictates, will 
be marked. The nomination of Taylor will draw 
a dividing line. There is a body in the Whig 
party that never bowed the knee to Baal—a rem- 
nant, it may be, but true as steel, and they will 
never vote for Taylor, under any circumstances, other 
than that he stvike the chains from off his slaves, 
and avow himself the uncompromising enemy of 
the extension of slavery. 





DEMOCRACY OF THE SOUTH. 


LETTER FROM GOV. BROWN, OF MISSISSIP- 
PI, TO GOV. SMITH, OF VIRGINIA. 





Executive CuaMeer, 
Jackson, Mississippi, April 15, 1847. 

Sin: Ihave the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter covering the resolutions of the 
General Assembly of Virginia, on the subject of 
slavery, and requesting me to lay them before the 
Legislature of Mississippi—a request with which 
I shall with great cheerfulness comply when our 
Legislature assembles. This will not be until 
January, 1848. 

It affords me pleasure to say, in advance, that 
the resolutions will meet a hearty response from 
both political parties inthis State. Firm in their 
tone, elevated in sentiment, dignified in their ex- 
pression, and reflecting clearly and cogently the 
feelings of every Southern man on the delicate 
and deeply interesting subject of which they treat, 
they will, I sincerely trust, check our Northern 
friends in their mad career, and cause them to re- 
flect before they force the South to the last ex- 
tremity. When Abolition first disturbed the quiet 
of the South, our people gave way to passion, and 
in terms fierce and bitter denounced the fanati- 
cism which thus sought to disturb their domestic 
tranquillity. 

No appeal was deemed necessary at that time ; 
no argument was resorted to, because, in the first 
moment of indignant excitement, the South felt/ 
that she could not discuss such a question with- 
out admitting the right of the North to callin 
question the propriety of her institutions, which 
she was indisposed to do. She made no appeal to 
what she deemed an excess of fanaticism. But 
things are changed. The movements of New 
York and Pennsylvania, in and out of Congress, 
the evident pandering of Presidential aspirants 
to the favor of Abolition, has dissipated the first 
feeling of confident expectation that this, like 
other HERESIES, would expire of its own excesses, 
and the feeling of irritation has sub: ided into one 
of calm and dispassionate determination—first, to 
exhaust all the resources of reason and argument, 
in exhorting our Northern brethren To Let us 
ALONE On this subject ; and if these fail, if the spirit 
of Abolition invade the councils of the nation, 
prompting the strong party to wrest from the weak 
the fruits of its soil, its property, the peaceable 
possession of which was guarantied by the Con- 
stitution, then, deplorable as may be the conse- 
quences, we will feel prepared, having exhausted 
every fraternal remedy, to become enemies, and 
defend our rights with those means which God 
and nature has placed in our hands. If other men 
will force this sad catastrophe upon us, it is our 
duty to watch its approach and be prepared to 
meet it. The South must be united. The South 
will be united in the next Presidential election, 
if this whole question is not unqualifiedly with- 
drawn from the contest, by a pledge categorically 
made to abstain from all disturbance or interfer- 
ance on the question of slavery during the Presi- 
dential term. No man who sympathises with the 
sentiments put forth in the “Wilmot proviso” 
ought to have, or in my opinion can get, a single 
electoral vote from the Southern States. I know 
he cannot get a vote from Mississippi. We may not 
be in favor of acquiring slave territory. Wemay 
be in favor of establishing the Rio Grande as the 
western boundary, up to parallel 36 deg., and 
thence to the Pacific ; but we will not submit to be 
told that slave territory is not to be acquired on 
this or on the other side of that line. On this 
subject there is no division of sentiment in Mis- 
sissippi. It is common ground, on which Whigs 
and Democrats cordially unite. The period is 
ipproaching when we shall be called upon to make 
a selection of a Presidential candidate. It is im- 
possible to see what four years may bring forth. 
Mighty revolutions, in England,France, and other 
countries, have taken place in much less time, and 
we are now at that point from which it may be 
disastrous in the last degree to make one step for- 
ward without having first prepared the ground. 
I am opposed—and in this I think I but echo the 
common sentiment in Mississippi—to going into 
convention with our Northern brethren, without 
a prior distinct understanding that the candidate 
selected must not only be sound on this subject, 
but beyond the taint of suspicion. 

If an Abolitionist, even in the modified form of 
a “Wilmot proviso” man, is elevated to the Presi- 
dency, (which may God in his mercy prevent.) the 
South owes it to her domestic quiet, to the con- 
duct which such an event may force her to adopt, 
to have no part or lot in the electing of such a 
President. [am quite sure that our Northern 
brethren will yet do us the justice to yield to our 
reasonable demands. We have not asked money 
nor patronage; we have not asked for partial le- 
gislation to protect our labor; we have only asked 
to be let alone. A request so reasonable in itself, 
and so easily granted, will surely not be denied ; 
if itis, we owe it to ourselves to take care that 
the denial shall come through a President of our 
own choosing. Be future events what they may, 
Mississippi will stand by Virginia in maintaining 
her recently adopted resolutions, as she has always 
stood by her in support of her resolutions of ’99. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


G. Brown. 
His Excellency Wa. Suita 
Governor of Virginia ia. 


MEETING AT BARNWELL COURT HOUSE, ‘S- 
Cc.) IN FAVOR OF MR. RHETT. 


Asumptuous dinner was given to Mr. Rhett, on 
his return to Barnwell, the proceedings at which 
are reported in the Charleston Mercury. We 
extract a portion of them: 

Mr. Gantt, being then called on for a toast, 
ke of the unconstitutional character of the 
ilmot proviso, and said it was a daring and pre- 

sumptuous usurpation. In his opposition he went 
farther than most politicians ; was equally opposed 
to the Missouri compromise—both infractions of 
the Constitution—to which b raraeeons neither 
hy the South, the North, the East, nor the West, 
should ever have been made. The boundaries of 
this and many other great questions had been es- 
tablished by the Constitution, Lad hg 
be al nor m nor improved, by € 
Paik Celagiais vara? subordinate power, With 
no right nor title to legislation on these para- 


mount and sovereign subjects. Sovereign rights 
could only be compromised by sovereign States, 

Mr. Gant’s toast was as follows: 

The Missouri Compromise—Unwise, and not 
framed in patriotism—the mother of the Wilmot 
proviso; both to be resisted. 

By Major L. O'Bannon: Major General Zach- 
ary Taylor—The efforts on the part of the Ad- 
ministration to crush him have only called forth 
the native energies of his character, “even as the 
tempest summons forth and displays the address 
of the mariner.” 

By Captain J. D. Allen: The reception of the 
Hon. Daniel Webster, by a portion of the De- 
mocracy of Charleston—It is rather a “clumsy 
deal” amongst pro/essionnl men who design to play 
a fair game. 

By Joseph J. W. Duncan: As long as there is 
either protability or possibility of success, South 
Carolina will continue true and unflinching in 
advocating the just claims of her distinguished 
son, the Hon. J.C. Calhoun, for the next Presi- 
dency; but if misrule in our national councils— 
a tariff still deceptive and unjust—Abolition, the 
kindred associate of false Democracy—and the 
Wilmot proviso—be destined to becloud his pros- 
pects; then, and not until then, in all the noble 
and endearing spirit of gratitude and patriotism 
she should be found identified with old Rough and 
Ready, if upon his banner there shall be seen in- 
scribed the most unequivocal opposition to Whig- 
ism, the nauseous and disgusting compound of 
everything offensive to genuine Democracy. 

By Major Jabez G. Brown: John C. Calhoun 
and the Union, with equal rights; John C. Cal- 
houn without the Union, with oppression. 

By Isaac M. Hutson, Esq.: The Union of the 
States—Designed by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion to be a safeguard of Liberty, it has now be- 
come an instrument of oppression and a curse. 

By Colonel F. J. Hay: The Wilmot Proviso— 
A usurpation on the part of Congress of the trea- 
ty-making power, a palpable violation of the Con- 
stitution, and a base and ruffianlike attack on the 
liberties and institutions of the South. 

By Thomas Quin; American arms for enemies, 
American sympathy for the oppressed—eminently 
distinguished in both. 

By Colonel N. G. W. Walker : General Scott and 
General Taylor—With the Douglas and the Hot- 
spur both together, we are confident against the 
world in arms. 





From the Southern (Huntsville, Ala.) Advocate. 
UNION OF THE SOUTH. 


Mr. Calhoun’s speech to his fellow-citizens in 
Charleston, upon a subject of deep and common 
interest to the whole South, is given in this week’s 
Advocate. The danger which threatensthe South, 
from the combination among all parties in the free 
States, is clearly portrayed, and the remedy, a union 
of the South in defence of its rights, is pointed 
out. The position and objects of parties in the 
free States are correctly stated by Mr. Calhoun. 
There, there is an union, an identity of feeling 
and action, among Whigs and Democrats—a tho- 
rough opposition to the extension of slavery in 
any new territory to be acquired by the United 
States. The restriction of slavery in the Oregon 
Territory (some Southern members, even twenty- 
two, including Mr. Houston, voted with the 
North on that question) and the Wilmot proviso 
reveal the sentiment of the free States upon this 
subject, and show that they will insist upon Con- 
gress assuming power to restrict slavery in all new 
territory. We of the South contend that Congress 
possesses no power over the subject; but that 
it alone belongs to the citizens who may peo- 
ple new territory to say wrether they will have 
slaves or not; that they are the sole judges in the 
matter; and that Congress is obliged to admit any 
new State, whether with or without slaves, which 
adopts a republican Constitution. The doctrine 
of the South is, we think, correct; and we hope 
to see the whole South united upon it. 

In connection with this sAbject, we make an ex- 
tract from a private letter to us, from an esteemed 
and prominent Democratic friend of ours in South 
Alabama = 

“Why do not you Southern editors drop these 
mere party issues, and direct yourselves earnestly 
to the effort of uniting the South to look to her 
peculiar interests, and prepare her for the storm 
that threatens her? Atthe North, the old party 
distinctions are being rapidly merged in a common 
opposition to the institutions of the South. In 
God’s name, let us cease the miserable squabbles 
about men, that but disunite us, and thus rob us of 
the means of guarding our common rights. As 
far as the South is concerned, I have long ceased 
to have any confidence in Northern men, Whigs 
or Democrats. Any alliance either may form with 
us, on the issues involving questions of peculiar 
moment to the South, will be falseand hollow, and 
must prove short lived. The last session was 
pregnant with warnings to us, and the Southern 
press will prove recreant to its high duties, unless 
they sound lhe alarm, and rouse the people to a 
sense of their danger. What are mere party 
designations or party triumphs to the preservation 
of our Constitutional rights and dignity ? Think 
upon this—disembarrass yourself from the fetters 
of Party—waste not your powers any longer to 
effect such ends as party discipline aims at, but 
address yourself with the might and energy of an 
earnest, resolved purpose, to the great work of 
awakening the Southern mind to a just perception 
of its rights, a sense of its duties.” 

er 
From an Alabama paper. 
NEGRO SLAVERY. 


How the South will act on this great and trying 
emergency, when presented, we do not question. 
The perfect unanimity and bold defiance, dis- 
played by the action of the Virginia Legislature 
in regard to the Wilmot proviso, speak a language 
unmistakable. If the insufferable pretensions 
set up by the Wilmot proviso are to regulate the 
admission of States into the Union south of the 
compromise line, (which compromise, by the way, 
never should have been made by slaveholding 
States,) then indeed will our Union be dissolved, 
and the language of the South be, “What portion 
have we in David? And we have none inherit- 
ance in the son of Jesse; every man to your tents, 
O Israel; and now, David, see to thine own house.” 
And this, God grant may be the language of the 
entire South, when the great issue is made. “'To 
your tents, O Israel,” will be the watchword of 
all parties, and with this spirit and unity all will 
be well with us. 

Let the South be true to herself; act with firm- 
ness, and, above all, unitedly, and she has nothing 
to fear ; but if her action is weakened by the com- 
paratively unimportant considerations of Whig- 
ery and Democracy, all may be lost. This, how- 
ever, may not be; when the issue is fairly made, 
it will be one of life and death, of political dis- 
franchisement and constitutional equality, and 
cannot fail to heal all divisions among us, and 
make the whole South act as one man. 


— 
From the Mississippian. 


THE UNION, IT MUST BE PRESERVED—THE 
WILMOT QUESTION. 


In our last, under this title, we urged the 
Southern and Western States to immediate, de- 
cisive, and unanimous expression of sentiment 
upon the daring and flagitious attempt in the last 
Congress to dismember the Confederacy ; and as 
best we could expostulate with our Northern 
brethren upon the necessity of an instant and 
everlasting suppression of the Abolition conspiracy. 
We asserted and re-asserted, that this is not a 
party question, but one between patriots and 
traitors, and that ten millions of the South and 
West are compelled to demand the extirpation of 
this faction. We do not dictate on this subject, 
but we do say that the South and West must act 
in concert. and cannot and will not tolerate the 
continued agitation of this question. 

Virginia has spoken, and to the purpose ; and, 
instead of extending our own remarks, we give 
the letter of the Governor of Virginia to Gov- 
ernor Brown, enclosing the resolutions of the 
General Assembly of that State, ~ unani- 
mously on the 8th of March last, the admirable 
resolutions themselves, and the elegant, spirited, 
and appropriate reply of Governor Brown. He 
says of the resolutions, that they are “firm in 
their tone, elevated in sentiment, dignified in ex- 
pression, and reflecting clearly and cogently the 
feelings of every Southern man ;” and we say that 
such justly is the character also of the reply. It 
responds truly and nobly for every Mississippian. 


Does or can any one ber 5 and that the South 
and West will succumb ’to the continued agitation 


of this question, or submit to a nominee who has 
the Wilmot leprosy upon him? Let them hear 
the voice of the olden commonwealth, Kentucky, 
and every State south of oer ay tle yt 
and the States south of Missouri—lIllinois, Indi- 





and we trust Michigan, will speak as Vir- 
prob speaks. Sowe believe will New Hampshire 


and Maine, and so will “ Harvest-home” Pennsyl- 
vania. One thing is now absolutely certain—the 
Wilmot question is not to be brought into the 
next Democratic National Convention. For the 
sake of perfect fraternity, we would even prefer a 
Northern nominee; but then we must and will 
know beforehand that he is untainted. 


GOV.LUMPKIN AND NORTHERN DEMOCRACY. 


The following is an extract of a letter from 
Governor Lumpkin to James Gardiner, jun., dat- 
ed Athens, Georgia, March 13, 1847, and pub- 
lished in the Charleston Mercury : ' 


Throngh my whole life, the models of my admi- 
ration in politics, amongst all the great men of 
our country, have been Patrick Henry and Thom- 
as Jefferson. The good old Republican Demo- 
cratic party has always been my party. I can be 
nothing but a Democrat. God and circumstances 
have made me so. Yet, in all candor, I must con- 
fess to you that party names and party tricks have 
lost their influence over my mind, in my old age. 
I do not of late rely on the names on party rolls, 
to ascertain who are the tru@patriots of our coun- 
try. I cannot recognise the opponents of free 
trade as belonging to my party. Nor have i the 
slightest fellowship with any of those who are 
constantly striving to undermine the Constitution 
upon the slave question. I have not the most dis- 
tant idea of ever again actively meddling with 
politics: but if I had, I could not at this time enter 
the ranks of either party, as they at present stand 
organized. The Protectionists and Abolitionists 
of New England, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
elsewhere, who claim to be Democrats, differ too 
widely from my views to allow them a place in 
my political church. We are directly at issue 
upon vital points. The recent developments 
(upon what, in short, may be called the Wilmot 
resolutions) in both Houses of Congress, and many 
of the non-slaveholding States, in their Legisla- 
tures, force me, however reluctant, from the ac- 
knowledgment of all party association with any 
such material. We cannot act together, because me 
do not agree. 


THE “ONE IDEA” AT THE SOUTH. 


The Democratic Standard, a prominent Vir- 
ginia paper, referring to the Abolition Whigs of 
Massachusetts, says: 

“The Abolitionists are a powerful party, and 
the Whigs and Democrats of the North, few of 
whom have any sympathy with our own peculiar 
feeling upon this subject, court their aid with 
equal assiduity. But this is not the case at the 
South ; here the press utters but one voice, and 
that is, in defiance of all party ties, to condemn 
the fratricidal fanatics who would pursue the 
phantom of their visionary brain through the 
blood of those to whom they are bound in the 
closest bonds of amity and friendship. 

“ Upon this subject, we at the South are but as 
one man; and to this cause the Southern press is 
true as steel. We thank our brother of the Whig 
(the Richmond Whig) for the manly tone in 
which, discarding all party influences, he indig- 
nantly rebukes the abolition proceedings of Bos- 
ton; and we pledge him the right hand of fellow- 
ship, that when the day comes, which God in his 
mercy avert, that this issue is to be met, whatever 
may be the political difference between as, we will stand 
with him shoulder to shoulder, ready to repel the ad- 
vances of these demons, whether they appear in the false 
guise of Whigs or Democrats, with ink or BLOOD, as 
the occasion may demand.” 


From the Charleston Mercury. 
ALABAMA DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION. 





We have been much pleased with the tone and 
spirit manifested in the proceedings of this as- 
sembly. We noticed, a few days since, the re 
marks of the distinguished gentleman who was 
selected to preside over their deliberations, the 
Hon. Wm. R. King, upon the paramount impor- 
tance, at this time, of the slavery question, and the 
necessity on this point for harmony and union in 
the whole South. The Montgomery-Advertiser 
of the 8th instant contains the report of a com- 
mittee “appointed to draft resolutions expressive 
of the sense of the Convention upon State and 
Federal affairs.” 

The eighth resolution, while it deprecates a 
war of conquest, expresses the conviction “ that, 
in adjusting the terms of a treaty with Mexico, 
no other mode of obtaining indemnity for the ex- 
penses of the war and for past injuries and ag- 
gressions will be available to the United States, 
except that of receiving from Mexico a portion 
of her territory*contiguous to our own.” The 
ninth denies the right of the General Govern- 
ment to make any discrimination “between the 
States of this Union, by which any shall be de- 
prived of its full and equal right in such terri- 
tory.”” The tenth condemns the Wilmot proviso, 
as in derogation of Southern equality, and tend- 
ing directly to subvert the Union itself. The 
eleventh concurs in and reiterates the resolutions 
of the Virginia House of Delegates; and the 
twelfth and last we give at length, and would that 
we could bring it to the notice of every voter 
throughout the length and breadth of our Union; 
and we hope yet to be called on to print and re- 
print it as the voice of each of the great parties 
in each of the slaveholding States of the Confed- 
eracy. This would be action, and efficient defen- 
sive action, on the part of the South. 

“ Resolved, That as one of the most éffective 
modes of ‘firm, united, and concerted action, recom- 
mended by the above resolutions, of resisting the 
interference by the General Government with a 
view to establish a discrimination as degrading as 
it is injurious to the slaveholding States—the 
members of this Convention solemnly pledge themselves 
to each other, and recommend to their fellow-citi- 
zens in those States, to withhold their votes for the 
office of President of the United States from any citi- 
zen who shall not, previously to the election, distinctly, 
unequivocally, and publicly, avow his opposition to all 
such interference.” 

——_$ 
From the Charleston Mercury. 


THE PRESIDENCY. 


But of one thing all may be assured—and in 
saying this, be it understood that we go on no au- 
thority beyond our own responsibility, and pre- 
tend to no other sources for our speculations than 
our own judgment—and that is, that in no event 
will they surrender their principles or their pret- 
erences to intimidation or flattery; nor give up 
the control of their own independent action to 
any power which may use it against the right of 
popular election, er for the perpetration of frauds 
on popular sovereignty, and the reconstruction of 
that hidden machinery which, unseen and irre- 
sponsible, cheats the freemen of this country of 
their privileges, and makes them the tools and 
slaves of Hunkerism and the seekers of spoil. 

Whether Mr. Calhoun or Gen. Taylor is to be 
the sword of Gideon in this holy war for the real 
independence of the people, or some other is to be 
singled out as our deliverer, we know not ; but we 
do know that we shall follow neither, nor any 
other, without satisfactory evidence of sound and 
safe principles. : 

Mr. Calhoun is all we desire, and our entire 
choice. Of Gen. Taylor, we only know that he is 
an unpretending, able, and victorious soldier. 
What his opinions are on the great questions of 
constitutional controversy—the tariff, bank, and 
internal improvements—we know not. One says he 
is a Whig, and another declares he is a Demo- 
crat—phrases in those times of very capacious 
latitude. We must know more before the time 
for decision arrives; if he is a Whig, what is his 
Whiggery ; if a Democrat, what sort of a Demo- 
crat—for there are some very odd varieties smug- 
gled in under the same generic. In all that re- 
gards Gen. Taylor, there seem some points well 
settled ; he is true and sound on the Wilmot pro- 
viso, and it is thought both able and willing to 
put his heel on that serpent of seduction, King 
Caucus. 

> 


From the Charleston Mercury. 
THE PRESIDENCY. 


Compared with the magnitude of the questions 
before us—questions that must be met, and that 
can be only well met by a firm union of the whole - 
South—this affair of who shall be President after 
Mr. Polk, is a very small concern, and should be 
treated as altogether subordinate. To awaken 
the South to a full sense of the importance of the 
questions at issue, and to unite all true men in 
her cause ; this is the first duty of the and 
one which our brother of the Patriot will be among 
the last to forget or betray. Let the Presidency 
take care of itself, The South must and will sup- 
port no man for the Presidency who is not true 
to her and the Constitution. Those who stand 
the foremost champions of the good cause, will, if 





not office, ve from a 1 country the 
honor and fame which even ambition covets more 
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than office. And in saying thus much, we 58y 
put weakly what Mr. Calhoun himself has so often 
and so impressively said. The safety, the oye 
and advancement of the South, are ever sd = 
stantial objects he aims at ; and for himself, th as 
used himself as an instrument to advance these 
objects, with as much simplicity of purpose as 
would have governed his use of any other instru- 
ment: and we do not believe he ever had an am- 
bitious thought, separated from visions of his 
country’s happiness and glory. 
—_-—>— 


THE DEMOCRACY OF THE SOUTH AND 
GEN. TAYLOR. 


Gen. Taylor has been nominated for the Presi- 
dency in Mount Sterling, Montgomery county, 
Kentucky, by a public meeting, of which Judge 
French, formerly a Democratic member of Con- 
gress, was chairman, and Henry Daniel, formerly 
a Democratic member of Congress from the same 
district, was a member of the committee to draft 
resolutions for the meeting. 

Mr. Nicholas, a Democrat, introduced in the 
Legislature of Louisiana the following, among 
ether resolutiors, in honor of Gen. Taylor. 

“ Resolved, That the Legislature cannot refrain 
from expressing the hope and the belief, that 
seems so rapidly laying hold of public opinion, 
that the services of the distinguished chief of this 
gallant little army may lead to his being called, by 
the acclamation of the wHote rrop.s, to the high- 
est Office in their gift.” 

Sra 
From the Michigan City (Ia.) News.—lemocratic. 
NORTHERN NOSES TO THE GRINDSTONE. 


We call the attention of the Northern Demo- 
crats to the following extract from the Richmond 
Enquirer : . 

“The Southern Democracy will go into conven- 
tion with the implied condition that no ‘ Wilmot 
proviso’ man is to be nominated ; for in that event 
the Southern members will retire and act for them- 
selves ; and their union upon this vital point will 
bring the North to their sense, and force them to 
present a man whogran receive the support of the 
Southern Democracy.” 





From the Tallahassee Patriot. 
THE PRESIDENCY. 


One word as to the next Presidency—for, as is 
well remarked by the Floridian, “that isthe main 
consideration at the bottom of all the noise which 
Democrats make about his (Calhoun’s) speeches.” 
We are willing to say, in language which, though 
not very elegant, is sufficiently expressive, that 
“ first, last, and all the time,” Mr. Calhoun is our 
choice. We will only give him up (provided he 
consents to run) when it is reduced to an absolute 
certainty that there is no chance for his election. 
And we are inclined to think that we shall want 
something more than the dictum of a Baltimore 
Convention to convince us of his unpopularity. It 
is rather hazardous, we are well aware, commit- 
ting ourselves so far in advance—we can, there- 
fore, appreciate the prudence of our neighbor— 
but there is one Man whom we are willing to visk. 

Ts our position defined ? 
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x‘ySupposing, from the little attention paid to 
the following notice, that it has been overlooked, 
we insert it in this place: 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO MY OLD SUBSCRI- 
BERS. 


Some time since I informed the subscribers to the Weekly 
Herald and Philanthropist, that, to prevent them from being 
suddenly dropped from the subscription list of the Era 
whose terms require strictly pay in advance, I had assum: 
the pecuniary responsibility in their case, and would have 
the paper continued to them for a time long enough for them 
to bring themselves to the cash system. It must be obvious 
to them, that there must be a limit to this time, unless they 
would have me embarrass myself beyond measure. At the 
expiration, therefore, of the first half volume of the Era, (the 
7th of Jaly next,) no paper will be sent tu any of the old sub- 
scribers of the Weekly Herald and Philanthrépist who shall 
not have paid up to that date. It is desirable that payments 
be made so as to cover the whole volume, up to next January. 

This is an indispensable measure, and, as it will operate 
upon all equally, no one can object to it. 

My old subscribers will permit me to say, that in assuming 
the responsibility of supplying them with the Era, I have 
incurred obligations which thus far they have not enabled 
me to meet. ‘This statement, I am sure, will be enough for 
every honorable subscriber. G. BAILEY, Jun. 


x¢> The general reader may have noticed that 
for the last two or three weeks we have not fur- 
nished him with his usual proportion of reading. 
He must be patient. We shall not forget him. 

x Many have written to us, inquiring who 
“John Smith the Younger” is. We cannot oblige 
them. 

a> We have received several communications, 
combating the opinions of our New York corres- 
pondent respecting the license laws. We selected 
the first, we believe, that came, as presenting fully 
the other side. The reader will find it on our 
fourth page. It is therefore unnecessary to pub- 
lish the other articles, unless John Smith should 
wish to reply. We hope he will not. 

x= “Episcopal Methodist” shall appear in our 
next. ‘We should have recognised his pen, had 
he not sent us his name. 

i> See Notices of Liberty Meetings in an- 
other column. 


——— oo 


THE NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN SECTIONS 


But these two sections do not embrace all “the 
Democracy.” There is a large conservative class, 
composed of those at the North and South, who 
look to their party as the distributer of the spoils of 
office ; of those at the North who, though disliking 
slavery, have very little, if any, moral feeling on 
the subject, while they subordinate the question 
entirely to the stereotyped issues of the Democratic 
creed ; and of those at the South who, though, if 
driven to the wall, they would fight for the pecu- 
liar institution, still, seeing no immediate cause 
for fear, trusting to the spirit of compromise to 
secure them all desirable guaranties, are anxious 
to smother all questions which tend to unsettle 
the ruling influences of the organization. 

Now, how will the political game be played by 
these various sections? A National Nominating 
Convention has been the policy of “the Democra- 
cy.” Such a Convention is again proposed. Per- 
haps all classes of Democrats look forward to its 
assembling, as an event destined to decide the fate 
of the party. 

The ultras in the South pledge themselves 
solemnly to vote for no candidate in favor of 
the Wilmot proviso; and they have resolved to 
make every candidate show his hand. The 
Anti-Slavery Democrats of the North have de- 
clared they will vote for no candidate opposed 
to the Wilmot proviso. What is to be done? 
The former are arousing the people of the South, 
inflaming sectional prejudiee, agitating, agitating, 
agitating, and enforcing union against the pro- 
viso. The latter hold no meetings on the subject, 
make no public demonstration, resort to no meas- 
ures for uniting themselves, disciplining and ren- 
dering effective their forces. We only know that 
they live, and still sustain the proviso, by occa- 
sional declarations through the papers, or indig- 
nant allusions by some of their editors to the 
course of the South. 

With such preparations the Convention meets, 
The pro-slavery element of course is in the as- 
cendency. The tactics of compromise, so often 
tried by the Southern politicians, are put in force. 
Suddenly, a new man is sprung upon the mem- 
bers, who, unable to agree upon the old candi- 
dates, are now consenting. But he is true to the 
South in relation to slavery. Good care has been 
taken that the ultras should know this before- 
hand, while openly he is palmed off upon the 
Northern men as a compromise candidate. Then 
rings the shout, “Everything .for the cause 
nothing for men!” Party screws are put on, an 
the Democracy once more bows its back to bear. 
Will it do so? What is to hinder? Has not 
the slave power always carried its peculiar meas- 
ures? Every Democrat knows it. The history 
of the sudden annexation of Texas and dismem- 
berment of Oregon is still fresh in his memory. 
Will it not do so again? What is to hinder, ye 
Wilmots, Brinkerhoffs, Kings, Rathbuns, Went- 
worths? Have you any union among yourselves ? 
Is any movement on foot to awaken the free spirit 
of the rank and file of the Democracy? Is a 
single man of you even thinking of preparing for 
the great struggle you must encounter? You are 
averse to the yoke, you have resolved not again 
to wear it, but how will you redeem the party 
from the yoke? Andif again imposed, as it will 
be, have you not pledged yourselves to your 
party, as Ruth did to Naomi—“ Entreat me not 
to leave, or to return from following after thee: 
for, whither thou goest, I will go; and where 
thou lodgest, I will lodge; thy people shall be my 
people, thy god my god.” 

Were “the Democracy” of the North true to 
itself, it could save the country. Suppose, as will 
probably be the case, Gen. Taylor should be the 
candidate of the Whigs, and something in the 
shape of a compromise man should be set up by 
a Baltimore Democratic Convention, so called, is 
there any reason why John P. Hale should not 
receive the suffrages of every true lover of free- 
dom in the country, be he Whig, Democrat, or 
Liberty man? Could not a common banner be 
found, under which the lovers of the Union, the 
advocates of freedom, the opponents of the slave 
power, might rally as one man, and make their 


Liverpool as being ‘worth 40s. a 41s., and Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore 39s’ We hear, however, 
nothing about the prices having been 40s. 6d. a 
42s, 6d., a8 stated in the private advices. ‘These 
are not only not mentioned in the papers and cir- 
culars, but, having served their purpose, seem to 
have been wholly forgotten, even on this side of 
the Atlantic. According to them, the quotations 
brought by the Britannia show a positwe decline in 
flour at Liverpool !” 

From all which it appears that the “private ad- 
vices” which had enabled the speculators to plun- 
der the poor consumers, were sheer fabrications. 
But, so successful was the game, it was worth 
while to try itagain. Accordingly, soon after the 
published accounts of the foreign markets by the 
Britannia, another rise was announced in the Liv- 
erpool market, and again the people had to sweat. 
And then another—rascality was not yet sat- 
isfied. 

“'T'wo or three days more,” says the Intelligen- 
cer, “were permitted to elapse, and then came the 
private advices, from the most reliable sources, 
dated at Liverpool on the 4th. These ‘have just 
time to state that there was much excitement in 
London on the 3d; purchasers having appeared 
from the Continent, caused an advance in flour of 
three and four shillings; it sold freely at 45s.; 
everything offered was cleared off; 46s. is now 
asked; the best household, in sacks, has risen to 
equal very nearly 52s. 6d. per barrel ; we shall see 
very high prices before harvest’ Our markets. 
of course, have taken another start; and, aide 
by the annual croaking (always the case at this 
season of the year) of scarcity and a poor prospect 
for the coming crops, they continue to go up, up, 
up—defying any one to tell at what figure prices 
will take a stand, or when speculation will be sat- 
isfied.” 

The next arrival will probably show that these 
advices, too, are mere fabrications. Men who, in | 
this cold-blooded style, under cover of lying re- | 
ports, speculate upon the necessities of the people, 
are more deserving of the penitentiary than nine- 
tenths of the unfortunate criminals who are sent 
there. They are sneaking vampires, gorging 
themselves with the blood of the poor. The pa- 
pers which first publish these “private advives” 
ought to be watched, and, if such advices turn out 
to be lies, they should be held up and treated as 
swindlers. 


a 


THE INDIANA AND ARKANSAS TROOPS, 


It is notorious that the Indiana troops bore the 
first brunt of the battle of Buena Vista, and that 
the Arkansas soldiers fled, and could not again be 
rallied. General Tayler, however, in his official 
despatches, while he was very severe upon the 
former, because one of their regiments was forced 
to give way by an overwhelming foree, passed 
over the latter with as little censure as possible. 
From comparing several accounts given of the 
battle, we long since came to the conclusion that 
@ paltry sectional feeling had a great deal to do 
in exaggerating the bad conduct of the Indiana 
volunteers. It must be recollected that we derive 
our information of operations in Mexico chiefly 
through Southern newspapers and correspond- 
ents, who are continually manufacturing heroes— 
and these heroes, somehow or other, are all south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line. What a contemptible 
sectionalism is this! 

It is not easy to ascertain the exact truth about 
the operations of ourarmy. The official despatches 
may be depended upon so far as general move- 
ments and results are concerned, but, as the com- 
manding general must make up his report of de- 
tails from the reports of his subordinates, his 
statements of particulars may at times fail in ac- 
curacy. The letter of an obscure soldier will oc- 
casionally contain some important fact, which we 
in vain look for in the regular despatch. 

To Col. Davis and his Mississippians is awarded 
the credit, by the Southern newspaper corres- 
pondents, of having saved the fortunes of the day, 
when the Indiana regiment gave way. Nothing 
is said of the junction of the 3d Indiana regiment 
with the Mississippians, before the attack of the 
lancers. Nobody would dream, from the ordinary 
reports, that that regiment had anything to do in 
repelling the attack, when in fact it was the most 
efficient body of troops on that occasion! 

The following extract from the “ Adventures of 





voice and vote potential ? 


x Since writing the foregoing, the following 
declarations of sentiment have come to hand: 


The Augusta (Ga.) Constitutionalist, in allusion 
to Gen. Taylor, remarks: “If his views on ques- 


construction are democratic, irrespective of all 
present party distinctions, and he will permit his 
name to be used, the entire South will rally upon 


general conviction at the South, of the necessity of 
having a Southern candidate. The Northern Whigs 
subject. We have no sort of confidence in them. 


South, as to her constitutional rights, upon this 
slave question. 








OF THE DEMOCRACY. 


The reader’s attention is directed to the out- 
side of this week’s Era, on which he will find a 
remarkable exhibition of the intestine divisions 
of “the Democracy” on the Slavery question. We 
have copied from leading papers in both North 
and South, and have certainly entitled ourselves 
to the thanks of editors of both sections, for af- 
fording them an opportunity to understand each 
other. 

It will be seen that the Democrats of the 
North, as represented by the papers from which 
we quote, have declared their fixed resolve to 
adhere to the Wilmot proviso, and grant not an- 
other inch of territory to slavery; while the Dem- 
ocrats of the South, as represented by Mr. Cal- 
houn and his sympathizers, have pledged them- 
selves to deadly opposition against this proviso 
and its supporters, and now openly threaten the 
Union, should their demands not be complied 
with. The resolutions of the Virginia Legisla- 
ture are to be the basis of the new political union 
of the South. Governor Brown, of Mississippi, 
in behalf of that State, gives in his warm adhe- 
sion, and contemplates, without shrinking, a civil 
war. The nullifiers of Barnwell, South Carolina, 
denounce the Union as a curse, and seem filled 
with new ardor at the prospect of uniting the 
South in armed opposition, if need be, to the 
North. — 

These politicians, we doubt not, are, at heart, 
either decided in favor of disunion, or indifferent 
tothe Union. Their peculiar notions of political 
economy lead them to imagine their section of 
country is rather injured by the action of the 
General Government. Their infatuated devotion 
to slavery makes them restive under the agitation 
of that subject at the North; and they begin to 
see, in the acquisition of Texas and California, 
the gradual absorption of a portion of Mexico, 
and the prospective annexation of Cuba, if not 
Hayti, an ample compensation for any losses that 
might attend a separation from the Northern 
States. There is but one thing that balks them; 
and that is, the apprehension that they cannot 
unite ail the slave States in a new organization- 
Maryland, North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, and Missouri, would long hang back; but 
that they have derived great encouragement from 
the desperate tone that characterizes the action 
of the Legislature of Virginia, cannot be doubted. 

On the other hand, the sentiment of disunion 
is not entertained by the Wilmot proviso Depo- 
crats of the North. They are devoted to the 
Union, attached to their party, and yet alive, in 
some degree, to the shame of aiding and abetting 
in the spread of slavery; and, feeling the pressure 
of the anti-slavery sentiment of the Northern 
community, they have committed themselves 
against the further extension of the system. 
Some of their representatives, unwilling to em. 


true to us. But we are not disposed to recom- 
mend a blind confidence even in them, after the 
alarming defection some of them have exhibited. 
The most prudent policy in us perhaps would be 
to test the sincerity of their respect for Southern 
rights, by placing before them a Southern man. One 
thing is very certain. It is, that no Northern can- 
didate can get a Southern electoral vote who does not 


ern rights which is embodied in the Wilmot proviso.” 
The last three lines are italicized by the editor 
of the Constitutionalist. This is point blank and 
decided ; no ifs or ands about it. 

On the other hand, the New York Evening Post 
says, speaking of the action of the Democrats of 
Alabama on the Wilmot proviso : 


“Tf one side insists upon a test, the other 
can insist upon a counter test; if the mere tenet 
is made an indispensable qualification for office 
on the one side, its abjuration may be made an 
indispensable condition on the other.” 


See the difference! The South is positive, the 
North hesitating. The South affirms what it 
will do, the North what it.can do. The South 
actually makes a test; the North says, “if—ay, if 
the one side make a test” —well—what then? “the 
other may also make one!” Is it possible? The 
North is really so daring as to assert that it also 
can insist upon a test! This is a fair exhibition 
of the tactics of the North and South, and shows 
clearly enough how it is that the latter always 
rules. Slaveholders are accustomed to dictate—non- 
slaveholders to obey. 

sia ae agte ts 


FLOUR SPECULATIONS. 


This is a fine time for producers, but not for 
consumers. Why is it that, while flour is selling 
for $5, retail, in Ohio, in Washington it ranges 
from $11 to $12? There isa great deal of foul 
speculation ; the grossest-imposition is practiced 
upon those who have to buy their bread. A city 
paper exposes one way in which rascality seeks 
to swindle the people. It is becoming common, it 
remarks, after an arrival from abroad and the 
publication of the foreign commercial news, for 
some papers to announce that private advices have 
been received of a rise in the markets just at the 
moment of the departure of the steamer! The 
public accounts by the steamer Caledonia report- 
ed flour at 38s. to 40s. Being an improvement in 
prices, a considerable rise was the consequence. 
Afterwards, on the authority of private advices, it 
was stated that on the very day the steamer sail- 
ed flour had risen in the Liverpool market to 40s. 
6d. a 42s. 6d. Another rise here was the conse- 
quence, by which the people were robbed, for the 
benefit of a few sharks. A few days subsequent- 
ly, says the same paper, a speculative letter, dated 
Liverpool, April 16th, was published, expressing 
the opinion that the scarcity would be so great in 
that market by June or July as to run the price 
up to 60s. or more. Up again went the flour, and 
again were the poor people swindled by lying av- 





barrass what the Administration declared was a 
vital peace measure, and some others, bought up 
by the gifts of the Chief Executive, disappointed 
the just expectations of their constituents last 
winter, and suffered the Wilmot proviso to be lost. 
But the fate of the traitors is fixed, and those who 
-Yielded for the sake of carrying a great party 
measure, will have no such motive next Congress. 
It ia that the division then 


between the two sections of the Democracy, at 


least in Congress, will be clearly marked, and 


arice. 


“On the 16th of this month,” the same paper 
says, “the steamer Britannia arrived at Boston 
with a fortnight’s later intelligence, having sailed 
from 1 on the 4th. Her accounts, both 
and commercial circulars, dat- 
ed at Liverpool on the 3d and ‘4th, represent that 

the for between her sailing and that 
of the last steamer flour had declined to 38s., but 
- © On the 30th April, the trans- 


—"] 





the struggle be a desperate and decisive one. 


tions involving State rights and constitutional | 


him. The Wilmot proviso has given the South a | 
very thorough awakening, and has inspired a | 


are fully and fiercely committed against us on this | 
The Northern Democrats are less inimical to the | 


Many of them are sound and | 


distinctly repudiate the atrocious outrage upon South- | 


the Connaught Rangers,” by Mr. Grattan, an of- 
| ficer of the British army in Spain, will show that 
| Official reports do not always furnish the most 
ample and accurate information : 


| 

| “After Salamanca, when Wellington and his 
| Victorious army advanced on Madrid. the Portu- 
| guese dragoons fled, without striking a blow, be- 
| fore the French lancers, exposing the reserve of 
| the German cavalry to severe loss, abandoning the 
| artillery to its fate, and tarnishing the triumphal 
| entry of the British into the capital, within a mile 
| of which the disgraceful affair occurred. Still, to 
| encourage these wavering heads, it was necessary 
| to speak civilly of them in despatches—to pat them 
| on the back, and tell them they were fine fellows. 
And this has sometimes been misunderstood by 
| simple persons, who believe all they see in print, 
and look upon despatches and bulletins as essentially 
| weracious documents.” 

We commend the following letter of Col. J. H. 
Lane, taken from the New Orleans Delta, to the 
attention of our readers. Those disposed to vol- 
unteer in this war for slavery may calculate what 
| glory awaits them: 
| “Camp Buena Vista, April 19, 1847. 
| “It isan error that the Indiana brigade, as a 

brigade, was in the fight. The 1st regiment was 

on the Rio Grande, the 2d on the extreme left of 
| the line of battle, and the 3d on the extreme 
, right—further separated than any two regiments 
| upon the field. I suppose your informant was 
| led into error, because Brig. Gen. Lane was with 
| the 2d regiment. It is an error that my regiment 
| ever hesitated for a single instant ; and it has the 
| Signal merit of being one, if not the only one in 
| the action, that did not retreat. 

“ Our position was in the road, by which alone 
the artillery of the enemy could be brought for- 
ward, and only exposed to artillery fire until 
the 2d Indiana, Kentucky, Illinois, and Mississippi 
troops had been successively driven back by the 
overpowering force of the enemy. The enemy 
having been twice repulsed in our front, and hav- 
ing completely turned our left flank and taken 
position next the mountain, we were ordered 
there, and formed a junction with Col. Davis's 
regiment and the 2d Indianians, which had been 
rallied. This force advanced upon the infantry 
and lancers, and kept up a brisk fire until it was 
ordered to cease by Gen. Taylor. It was now 
that the lancers made the charge alluded to, and 
for the repulse of which the credit is given to the 
Mississippians. This charge was made in column 
upon the extreme right of my regiment; the 2d 
Indianians and Mississippians being on our left. 
They were permitted to approach within twenty- 
five steps of the line before I gave the command 
to fire; they were repulsed, and fled under cover 
of their battery, and their infantry dispersed 
among the mountains. We now moved to the vi- 
cinity of O’Brien’s battery, and when we arrived 
there, the Kentucky and Illinois troops, overpow- 
ered by numbers, were retreating, and the enemy 
pressing hotly upon them and the battery, which 
was in imminent danger of being captured. We 
opened a fire upon them, and they retreated in 
the greatest disorder. This last blow terminated 
the battle, and instead of leaving the battle-field, 
as stated, we (the 3d Indianians) bivouacked in the 
most advanced position held by our troops in the 
morning, and the enemy drew off. 

“ As troops never fought better than the 3d In- 
dianians, as their steadiness and coolness is pro- 
verbial, (as you will see by the official report,) I 
am astonished that such calumnies should be fab- 
ricated against it. We were brought into the ac- 
tion when the day seemed extremely critical, and 
were victorious in every engagement, and, in 
my opinion, are entitled to the credit of having 
twice saved the fortunes of the day. I have not 
mentioned the retreat or change of position of 
other regiments invidiously, but as a proof that 
the fortunes of the day, in an eminent degree, 
rested upon and were sustained by my regiment. 
So much for the 3d regiment of Indiana volun- 
teers. 

“The 2d Indiana regiment opened the ‘ ball’ 
on the 23d, and I undertake to say they deserve 
credit for maintaining their first position as long 
as they did ; they were on the extreme left, next 
the mountain. They stood firm and steady as 
veterans, and exchanged twenty-one rounds with 
a vastly superior force in their front; with their 
entire line, from left to right, raked by a dead- 
ly fire of grape and canister, from one 24-pound- 
er and two 18’s; with their right flank threatened 
and their rear exposed from a force that was con- 
tending with the riflemen upon the mountain. 
They did not retreat until they were ordered to do so 
by their commander, as is in evidence before a 
court of inquiry now sitting. The only possible 
charge which can be made in truth against the 2d 
Indianians is, that they did not rally as soon as 
they should ; but the fault is not with them, but 
with the commander, who designated no force or 

int for them to rally u 


| 


soldiers, who have done so much to sustain their 
country’s honor, to sleep under the — injustice 
which your article does them, and respectfully 
request that you will give this note a place in 
your paper. Very respectfully. 


J. H. Lan 
“Col. Com’g 3d Reg. Indiana Vol.” 
—_—o— 

Norra Broomrre.p, Om1o0, May 2, 1847, 
My Dear Sie: On my way home from Pitts- 
burgh, a few days. since, I called on “Grace 
Greenwood,” at New Brighton, Pennsylvania, and 
spent a few very pleasant hours with herself and 
mother and sister, at their pleasant home. I found 
her still to be the same warm-hearted friend of 
the slave, as when she wrote those noble lines, 
“1 am an Abolitionist ; - 
I glory in the name,” &c., . 
although we have seen but little of her anti-slavery 
writings for two or three years past. When I 
left Pittsburgh, the Whigs and Democrats were 
making great preparations for a grand illumination 
in glorification of the feats of arms of our soldiery 
in Mexico. I was telling her of the preparations 
I had seen Christian (?) mothers in Pittsburgh mak- 
ing, to celebrate the inhuman butchery of mothers 
and babes in Mexico, and suggested the “ Tlumi- 
nation” as a theme for a poem; and the following 
is such a response as her woman’s heart has made. 
Oh! why is it that every woman in the North, 
and South too, does not sympathize with her 
suffering sisters, and unite in condemnation of the | 
murderous trade of war! . 
Yours, for our country when right, but for Rieur 
any how. James W. Brown. 





For the National Era. 
ILLUMINATION. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


Light up thy homes, Columbia, 
For those chivalric men 

Who bear to scenes of warlike strife 
Thy conquering arms again ; 

Where glorious victories, flash on flash, 
Reveal their stormy way— 

Reszaca’s, Palo Alto’s fields, 
The heights of Monterey! 


They pile with thousands of thy foes 
Buena Vista’s plain— 

With maids and wives, at Vera Cruz, 
Swell high the list of slain! 

They paint upon the Southern skies 
The blaze of burning domes— 

Their laurels dew with blood of babes ; 
Light up, light up thy homes! 


Light up your homes, oh fathers! 
‘or those young hero bands 
Whose march is still through vanquished towns, 
And over eonquered lands! 
Whose valor, wild, impetuous, 
For all its fiery glow, 
Pours onward like a lava tide, 
And sweeps away the foe! 


For those whose dead brows glory crowns 
On crimson couches sleeping; 
And for home faces wan with grief, 
And fond eyes dim with weeping; 
And for the soldier, poor, unknown, 
Who battled, madly brave, 
Beneath a stranger soil to share 
A shallow, crowded grave! 


The statesman ye have honored long 
Is wrestling with despair— 

Thick shadows from the wing of death 
Are round him everywhere ; 

For the crushing of that mighty heart, 
The tears of weary nights, 

For the bowing of that lofty head, 
Gleam out your mocking lights ? 

Light up thy home, young mother! 

hen gaze in pride and joy 

Upon those fair and gentle girls, 
That eagle-eyed young boy; 

And clasp thy darling little one 
Yet closer to thy breast, 

And be thy kisses on its lips 
In yearning love impressed. 


In yon beleaguered city 
Were homes as sweet as thine, 

There trembling mothers felt loved arms 
In fear around them twine; 

The lad with brow of olive hue, 
The babe like lily fair, 

The maiden with her midnight eyes 
And wealth of raven hair. 


The booming shot, the murderous shell, 
Crashed through the crumbling walls, 
And filled with agony and death 
Those sacred household halls! 
Then, bleeding, crushed, and blackened, lay 
The sister by the brother, 
And the torn infant gasped ani writhed 
On the bosom of the mother! 


Oh sisters, if ye have no tears 
For fearful tales like these, 
If the banners of the victors veil 
The victim’s agonies, 
If ye lose the babe’s and mother’s cry 
n the noisy roll of drums, 
If psd hearts with martial pride throb high, 
ight up, light up your homes! 


2» 


SOUNDING THE TRUMPET. 


Generally, the people of the United States, in 
contributing to the wants of their brethren of Ire- 
land, have been mindful of the command of our 
Saviour, “When thou doest thine alms, do not 
sound a trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites do, 
in the synagogues and in the streets, that they 
may have glory ef men.” Their charities have 
been bestowed without ostentation. Money has 
been converted into provisions, and these have 
been forwarded without any ado to those who would 
distribute them wisely. We are sorry to notice 
a striking exception to this remark. The news- 
papers are parading a correspondence of much 
pretension between Mr. Bancroft and Lord 
John Russell, in relation to a contribution from 
New Orleans. We do not know who ought to be 
blamed, but the sounding of the trumpet in this 
case reminds one of the alms-givers of the syna- 
gogues and streets among the Jews. Mr. Ban- 
croft goes into particulars concerning a great pub- 
lic meeting that was held in New Orleans, Gov- 
ernor Johnson presiding, Henry Clay taking part 
in it, $15,000 being raised, Mr. Crossman, Mayor 
of New Orleans, and five of its most respectable 
citizens, acting as a committee, and other items of 
information equally important ; and, thinking that 
his Lordship will know best how to distribute it, 
he places the vast donation in his hands. There- 
upon, Lord John Russell acknowledges the receipt 
of said letter in diplomatic style, feels highly hon- 
ored by the confidence reposed in him, thinks the 
best mode of “ disposing of this magnificent contri- 
bution” is to transmit it, without delay, to the 
Central Relief Committee of Dublin, &c. 

The hundreds of thousands of alms from other 
sections of the country can be safely delivered 
without the diplomatic midwifery of Ministers 
and Premiers, but the “ magnificent” charity of 
New Orleans must have as many important aids 
and witnesses at its delivery as a royal heir. 

Why could not Mr. Bancroft have ascertained, 
in a private way, from Lord John Russell or any- 
body else, to whom to send this gift, and then, 
without further trouble, transmitted it, without 
calling all the world to witness. 

GUERILLA WARFARE. 

The Mexican General Canales has issued an 
order, dated April 4th, of which the following is 
an extract : 

“T learn, with the greatest indignation, that the 
Americans have committed a most horrible mas- 
sacre at the ranchero of the Guadalupe. They 
made prisoners, in their own houses, and by the 
side of their families, of twenty-five peaceable 
men, and immediately shot them. To repel this 
class of warfare, which is not war, but atrocity in 
all its fury, there is no other course left us than 
retaliation ; and, in order. to pursue this method, 
rendered imperative by the fatal circumstances 
above mentioned, you will immediately declare 
martial law, with the understanding that, eight 
days after the publication of the same, every in- 
dividual who has not taken up arms (being capable 
of so doing) shall be considered a traitor, and in- 
stantly shot. 

“ Martial law being in force, you are bound to 
give no quarters to any American you may meet, 
or who may present himself to you, even though 
he be without arms. You are also directed to 
publish this to all the towns in this State, forcibly 
impressing them with the severe punishment that 
shall be inflicted for the least omission of this 
order.” 

This is diabolical. Every Mexican who obeys 
it literally, will be an unmitigated murderer. But 
let us not forget the provocation. American sol- 
diers in cold blood have committed two wholesale 
massacres, and the murderers go unwhipped of 
justice. This, it is true, will not justify or even 
palliate obedience to this bloodthirsty order, but 
it should be a reason on our part for forbearance. 

The Mexican soldiers, under this order, may 
slay unarmed Americans ; but will American sol- 
diers be permitted to retaliate and destroy unarm- 
ed Mexicans? What a horrible war is this be- 
coming ! 

A correspondent of La Patria, in a letter from 
Vera Cruz, translated for the New York Tribune, 
says that Santa Anna was rapidly enlisting another 
army—that he had distributed a hundred commis- 
sions to guerilla leaders, who were to command 
parties of from 50 to 100 men—that many of 
those are now making demonstrations on the road 
from Vera Cruz to Xalapa, hardly a day passing 
without from four to eight Americans perishing 
by their hands—that the inhabitants of the vil- 








“It would be ctlasinal fa tos to permit our brave 


lages generally are arming and going forth as 


guerilleros; and the report is, that General Alva- 
rez is marching, from the North of Mexico, with 
30,000 men, whom he will scatter in guerilla par- 
ties, covering the plains éf Puebla and the country 
as far as Xalapa. 

Doubtless this is exaggerated; but that the | 
guerilla mode of warfare has begun to be put in | 
operation, we have no doubt. It is deplorable. | 
The result will be, not the extermination of the | 
Americans, but the exasperation of their worst | 
passions, and horrible retaliation. In this work | 
of death, too, the Western and Southwestern | 
troops will show their fearful superiority, and 
soon become as deadly as the Texas Rangers now | 
are. It will be a dark day for this country, a 
fatal one to Mexico, when the guerilla warfare | 
shall have come into full operation. 


—_——_<@—— —___ 


NOMINATING CONVENTION, 





“Those who favor next year seem to represent | 
that a majority of the Liberty papcrs are on that | 
side. That is amistake. We think a majority | 
has not spoken at all, much less in favor of next | 
year.”—Liherty Standard. 
Ten Liberty papers, we believe, have declared 
in favor of next spring, besides the two we erro- 
neously put down as in favor of that time. 
The Liberty (R. 1.) Advocate says : | 
“ Our own opinion is, and it is formed not with- 
out some thought upon the subject, that next 
spring is the proper time, viewed in all its as- 
pects, to hold the Convention ; and as any one has | 
the right to make propositions, we propose that | 
the Convention be holden at Pittsburg, Pennsyl- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


vania, on Monday, May 5, 1848. 
“There is a National Central Committee, 
whose more particular duty it will be to issue the 
call, but we presime that they will not act so 
injudiciously as to disregard the state of public 
feeling on the subject, so far as they may be able 
to judge correctly what that is, and the various 
sections of the press will certainly afford them | 
the best data on which to ground their decision.” | 
The “ National Central Committee” is consti- | 
tuted of one member from each free State. Who | 
are they? Will some one be good enough to | 
publish their names ? | 
GLIMPSES. 

Now and then, a stray paragraph from a vol- 
unteer in the Army affords a glimpse at the reali- 
ties of this war we are waging. Read the follow- | 
ing from the Matamoros Flag of the 5th inst. : 
“ Murder—A man, named Oglesby, formerly of 
Houston, Texas, was waylaid and murdered re- 
cently, near Reynosa, by Mexicans. A notorious 
highwayman, Permecina Veriliel, was at the head 
of the band who committed the murder, and this 
act sealed his doom. A party of Texans were 
despatched by the commandant at Camargo to ar- 
rest the murderers. They were arrested, but es- 
caped from their captors before reaching Camar- 
20, after the manner in which Texans always allow 
such men to escape.” 

Atrocious! 

In the light of this disclosure, we can read the 
meaning of the following, from Mr. Kendall’s cor- 
vespondence, dated Xalapa: 


“ Never was there a time when the services of 
a regiment of well-mounted Texans were as much 
needed as the present. Were they here, on the 
road, the Mexicans mould soon become even mare sick 
of the guerilla system than they now are of regular 
Jighting.” 

When it is stated that a company of Texans 
was stationed near the scene of the murder of 
twenty-four Mexican prisoners, an account of 
which was published two weeks ago, we can infer 
the rest. Doubtless the half is not known of the 
diabolical exploits of these same Texas Rangers, 
whom some of our refined editors, in the excess 
of their admiration for bandit deeds, boast of as 
a terror to the Mexicans. 





Another Glimpse.—A correspondent of the Phil- 
adelphia Sun, writing from the camp, near Xala- 
pa, says: 

“ A wagon train, which came in yesterday from 


| and were concentrating in Mexico. 
| that there are only 2,000 troops in the city. 


| Cruz on the 8th. 





Vera Cruz, was attacked by a body of Mexican 
lancers, who were finally repulsed, but not until 
several of our wagoners had been killed. Three 
of a small guard of cavalry, who accompanied the 
train, were wounded. I am informed that the 
bodies of no less than eight soldiers have been 
found murdered between Xalapa and Vera Cruz, 
during the past few days; and that there are large 
numbers of straggling Mexicans constantly on the 
lookout, for the purpose of plunder and rapine. 
The fact is, we have been entirely too lenient with 
these wretches, and cannot expect any other treat- 
ment at their hands than, if once caught alone, to 
have our throat cut as soon as one can say ‘ Jack 
Robinson.’ ” 





STRETCHING IT. 


The Washington correspondent of the Phila- 

delphia Ledger thus writes : 
“ Wasnineton, May 13, 1847. 

“With the defeat of Santa Anna, my hope of 
peace is considerably diminished; for, however 
strongly the opposition press may have railed 
against what it was pleased to call ‘that passport 
granted to the chief, certain it is that our best 
hopes of peace rested on him; and that nothing but 
the impossibility of sustaining himself in Mexico 
has thus far baffled his efforts to make the Con- 
gress agree to the proposition of our Government 
to send commissioners. 

“ The tone of his warlike despatches was, from | 
the commencement, forced upon him by the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed, and perfectly 
understood here by the President and his Cabi- 
net. Santa Anna’s only hope of success consisted 
in first satisfying the national vanity of his coun- 
trymen, or availing himself of some lucky acci- 
dent to turn for a moment the fortunes of war, | 
and to improve that moment for concluding a peace. | 
He came very near such a chance at Buena Vista, but 
the battle of Cerro Gordo has put an end to his 
prospects, and, with them, to our calculations of 
peace from that quarter.” 


The Whig papers say that this was a horrible 
plot on the part of Mr. Polk, on this wise: Mr. 
Polk wanted peace, and relied upon Santa Anna 
as the great negotiator ; but Santa Anna could not 
venture even to treat of such a thing, until he had 
satisfied the national vanity by a victory. There- 
fore, Mr. Polk reduced the army of Gen. Taylor, 
and directed him to fall back on Monterey, so 
that Santa Anna might take his positions in de- 
tail, and, finally, whip the old General! There 
can be no doubt of this, say they, because this 
Ledger correspondent is a kind of confidant of the 
Administration ! 

Anything in reason, gentlemen, and that will 
be bad enough. But it is hardly politic to charge 
a man with a stupendous combination of impossi- 
ble wickedness and silliness. 


——>——_ 


TRUE WHIG POLICY. 


The North American, a paper of considerable 
authority with the Whigs, is at pains to disclaim 
the doctrines of Senator Corwin in regard to the 
war. “It has been the policy of the Administra- 
tion papers,” it says, “to misrepresent the Whig 
party as opposing the prosecution of the present 
war ;” and it then proceeds to denounce the Ad- 
ministration prints for their libellous misrepre- 
sentations. It greatly honors Mr. Corwin, but 
differs from him toto celo on this question, and in 
this respect claims to represent the views of the 
Whig party. 

If this be so, what is the use of changing the 
Administration? Ifthe true Whig policy be the 
vigorous prosecution of the war, Mr. Polk, then, 
is a capital Whig, for he has certainly prosecuted 
the war with distinguished zeal and activity. Is 
the North American anxious for a Whig Admin- 
istration, that the war may be still more vigorous- 
ly prosecuted ? 





SABBATH WORK. 


The following facts are commended to the con- 
sideration of all patriotic war-and-glory clergymen, 
who are nothing loth, at the proclamation of Gov- 
ernors, to preach thanksgiving sermons over the 
triumphs of the American arms in Mexico: 


“The battle of Palo Alto was fought on Sunday, 
the 8th day of May. 

“ The American army arrived and took position 
in front of Monterey on Sunday, the 20th day of 
September—the battle commenced the next morn- 


—— 


ng. 
“The battle of Del Norte, New Mexico, was 
fought on Sunday, the 24th day of January. 

“ The battle of Buena Vista commenced on Sun- 
day, the 2ist day of February. 

“The surrender of the city and castle of Vera 
Cruz was made to General Scott on Sunday, the 
27th day of F 

“The battle of ymento, Chihuahua, was 
fought on Sunday, the 28th day of March. 

©The battle of Cerro Gordo commenced on 








Sunday; the 17th day of April.” 


FURTHER NEWS FROM MEXICO—GUERILLA 


WARFARE—NO PROSPECT OF PEACE. 
The Baltimore Sun, with its usual enterprise, 


has received still later news from Mexico, by its 
overland express. 


The steamer Fashion arrived at New Orleans 
on the 18th, bringing dates from Xalapa to the 
1ith instant, 

General Worth was expected to enter Puebla 
on the 17th, without opposition. The reduction 
of the army, by the return of volunteers, and the 
stationing of detachments in Xalapa, Perote, &c., 
was going on, and it was supposed General Scott 
would not have more than six thousand troops to 
march on the Capital. 

The Mexican soldiery had evacuated Puebla, 
It is stated 


Santa Anna was at Orizaba with 4,000 troops. 
His force was increasing daily; and his policy 
undoubtedly is, to fall upon the rear of the Amer- 
ican army, cut off detachments, &c. A train, 
carrying nearly a million in specie, left Vera 
It was rumored that Santa 
Anna, aware of the fact, had resolved to fall upon 
it. It was accompanied by 1,500 troops. 

Tampico is also threatened. 

The reports about the disaffetion towards Santa 
Anna are exaggerated. The Government has 
confirmed him in the command of the army. 

The guerilla parties have not yet done much 
mischief. 

The citizens of San Louis Potosi were making 
great preparations to defend their town against 
General Taylor, who, it was expected, would 
move upon it, from Saltillo, about the Ist of May. 

General Scott must have marched into Mexico 
before this. 

The prospect of peace does not seem to brighten. 


EEE 


Tue Passencers or tHe Tweep.—A survivor | 


of the wreck of the Tweed, giving in the London 


Times a thrilling account of the horrors of that | 


scene of disaster and death, speaking of the pas- 


| sengers just previous to the awful calamity, says: 
“ All were in the Jest spirits, expecting to sec some- | 


thing of the American attempt on the strong cas- 
tle of San Juan d’Ulua” There is something very 
saddening in the reflection, that at the very time 
when these men and women were hoping to wit- 
ness from the security of their deck the horrible 
exhibition of battle and bloodshed, the destruction 
of the dwellings and of the lives of their fellow- 
men—amusing themselves with watching the va- 


rying incidents of battle, and following the red | 


track of the shell until it exploded on some hearth- 
stone, mangling women and children, gray age and 
helpless infancy—they were themselves struggling 
in the black waters, and under the sky of night, 


amidst the broken remnants of their noble vessel. | 
In that awful hour, if the thought of their exult- | 


ing anticipation of looking upon the misery and 
suffering of others found a place in their minds, 
must it not have added a new pang to the bitter 
agony ? Ls 5.8, W. 


MR. BENTON AT ST. LOUIS. 


The following is the closing portion of Mr. Ben- 
ton’s late speech at St. Louis. He is anxious, it 
will be seen, to keep open the ground of compro- 
mise on the slavery question: 


“Mr. Benton passed to a new subject—one 
which had not yet excited the public attention— 
but which, in his opinion, was pregnant with much 
danger, and required early attention. 


tled by public opinion and by votes. He alluded 
to the slavery propagandist resolutions, introduc- 
ed into the Senate towards the close of the last 
session, and which he had stigmatized as a fire- 
brand, on the day of their introduction. Ontheir 
face, these resolutions contemplate a subversion 
of the Union, throwing the guilt of the subversion 
upon those who oppose their enactment into law. 
At the same time, they propose what no citizen of 
a non-slaveholding State can ever stand, and what 
many from the slaveholding States, himself in the 
number, would not stand if they could. They 
propose the abolition of all compromises, past and 
future, on the slavery question, and treat as vio- 
lators of the rights of the States and of the Con- 
stitution, and as subverters of the Union, all who 
will not agree to extend slavery to all the Terri- 
tories of the United States, even to the most re- 
mote and hyperborean—to Oregon itself, in the 
latitude of Wisconsin and the Lake of the Woods. 
They go the precise length of the Northern Abo- 
litionists, and with the same practical consequence, 
only in a reversed form. The Abolition creed is, 
that the admission of slavery in any part of the 
Union is a violation of the Constitution, and a 
dissolution of the Union ; the new resolutions de- 
clare that the prohibition of slavery in any Ter- 
ritory of the Union is a violation of the Constitu- 
tion and of the rights of the States, and a subver- 
sion of the Union. So true it is, that extremes 
meet, and that all fanaticism, for or against any 
dogma, terminates at the same point of intolerance 
and defiance. 

“The first effect of this new slavery creed, 
which the South was summoned to adopt most 
summarily, would be to establish a new political 
test for trying the orthodoxy of all candidates for 
the Presidency ; and as no Northern man could 
stand such a test at home, the whole of them 
would be knocked in the head, so far as the South 
was concerned, at a single lick. The next effect 
of these resolutions, if adopted, in the non-slave- 
holding States, would be to put an end to the pres- 
ent political division of parties, and to substitute 
a new party in the South, (with its antagonist in 
the North,) bounded by geographical lines, and 
founded on the sole principle of slavery propa- 
gandism. The third effect of these resolutions 
would be that which is stated, hypothetically, on 
their face, namely, the subversion of the Union. 

“Seeing these resolutions in this dangerous 
point of view, he (Mr. B.) had stigmatized them as 
a firebrand on the day of their introduction, and 
had since deprecaied their application to the Ore- 
gon bill, by which the Oregon people were left 
without law or government for a year longer. 
Many persons thought him too prompt in his de- 
nunciation of these resolutions; perhaps the same 
persons thought him too prompt in denouncing 
the Oregon joint occupation treaty in 1818—the 
treaty which gave away Texas in 1819—the trea- 
ty of annexation in 1844—and all the measures 
of the Tyler Administration which led to the 
Mexican war in 1846; but the truth might be 
that he was not too fast, but themselves too slow. 
The resolutions appeared dangerous to him, and 
he struck them at their first apparition in the Sen- 
ate chamber. He had done his duty; he had 
sounded the alarm; it was for the people of the 
United States—all the friends of the Union—te 
do the rest. There was no Jackson now to save 
the Union by a voice, like the command of desti- 
ny, proclaiming that ‘1T SHALL BE PRESERVED.’ 

“ Mr. B. concluded with saying that he limited 
himself on this occasion to the few subjects on 
which he had touched, without exhausting them. 
They were subjects of present interest and of na- 
tional import, and rose above the level of party, 
and were fit to be discussed in this assemblage, 
which was not one of party. He had not acted 
upon them in a party character when before the 
Senate, and did not speak of them as party meas- 
ures now. On proper subjects, when party prin- 
ciples were applicable, he was found close enough 
to his party line. When principles did not ap- 
ply—when the subject was either too large or too 
small for party—when a foreign war or domestic 
discussion was the question, or a poor clerk or la- 
borer to be turned out of employment—on such 
great and on such little subjects as these, he chose 
rather to act in the eharacter of a patriot who felt 
for his country, and of a man who felt for his fel- 
low-man.” 


—_—_-_--—>—_—_ 


THINGS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Tue Stave Case.—The case of Isaac Brown, 
colored, alleged to be a fugitive slave from the 
State of Maryland, which was to have been heard 
before the Court of Quarter Sessions yesterday 
on new proceedings, has been disposed of rather 
summarily by an ingenious legal quirk. A few days 
since, Governor Shunk, after a review of the for- 
mer proceedings, which were pronounced defective, 
authorized a new warrant to be issued for Brown's 
arrest, based on a second requisition from the 
Governor of Maryland. The claimants intended, 
by the latter requisition, to guard against excep- 
tions taken to the former. As Brown was to have 
been heard to-day, Judge Parsons did not deem 
it requisite to issue the new warrant, and the man 
was left in prison under the old one. The friends 
of Brown ascertaining this, claimed that he was 
illegally detained in prison, when the former war- 
rant had been revoked and no action taken on the 
latter, and, taking out a writ of “ Dehomine replegi- 
ando,’ from the Supreme Court, they obtained his 
release at a late hour on Saturday night, and im- 
mediately put him out of reach of legal or any 
other process. We understand, says the Ameri- 
can, that this is only the second time this writ has 
been used in Pennsylvania. 


ella sili sinale 
Hyrocrisy.—It costs more trouble to disguise 
what we are than it would to do what we ought. 


It was not | 
a question of foreign war, to be settled by armsor | 
diplomacy, but of domestic legislation, to be set- | 


ADVENTURES IN THE SOUTH SEAS, 


Omoo: A Narrative of Adventures in the South Seas. By 

Smeg any Paeertiees eae 

ay ’ hington 

“Life on the ocean wave” is always invested 
| With an air of romance in the imagination of the 
| landsman. Its hard realities, its perils and pri- 
| Vations, only enhance the interest with whic), 
| he contemplates its adventures. He thinks of 
| moonlight upon the deep; a solitary ship with its 

taper spars and white canvass rising and sinking 
| with the quiet breathing of old ocean, like an jp. 

fant upon the bosom of its mother; the nodding 
| helmsman at the wheel; the lone watcher on the 
| forecastle, looking out upon the magnificent go}j. 
| tude of waters, and ever and anon whistling fo, 

the breeze to bear him onwards, may be to his 
| long-lost home: or he sees the same ship shaking 

herself from her slumbers, as the storm clouds 

gather around her, staggering under the suddey 
| shock, then gallantly struggling with the ele. 
| ments, till, under full sail, with bending spar, 
| and singing shrouds, while every timber shrieks 

and trembles, she leaps like a racer over moun. 
| tain waves. 

No matter where the sailor may be. he is ago. 
ciated in our minds with the grand, the infinite 
the unknown. The sea has not yet revealed 4] 
its wonders. From time to time, one hears of 9 
wreck upon some unknown rock, or the discovery 
of some new and strangely beautiful: island, with 
arace of men brought to light for the first time 
in this seven thousandth year of the world. The 
| Pacific Ocean, especially, is the scene of the wild. 

est adventures, and no one will deny this who 
| will listen to the tales of Herman Melville. [is 
| former work, “ Typee,” was so wild, and yet had 
| so much the appearance of reality about it, that 
| it bewildered the }nagination of the reader. Ile 
believed and did not believe. He could not deny 
that such things might be, but certainly Melville 
had most extraordinary luck to encounter such 
| things. The grand conception of “ Omoo” is the 
same as that of “ Typee ;” both are simple narra- 
tives of strange adventures in the South Sea; 

without any*connecting link, save the connection 
of the author with them all; and with these ad- 
ventures, related ina manner peculiarly his own 
| are interspersed frequent observations on the man- 
ners and customs of the South Sea Islands, and sin- 
gularly beautiful descriptions of natural scenery 
Although entirely original, in many respects these 
volumes remind one of Robinson Crusoe. The au- 
thor, like De Foe, has the faculty of tellinga pecu 
liarly captivating story in the simplest style; of 
multiplying adventures and incidents, of such a 
character as to interest the feelings even more 
than the most ingeniously complicated plot could 
| do. 


| Melville commences this volume with his es- 
| cape from Typee. An English whaleman, short 
| of hands, has heard of him, sends a boat ashore 
| for him, and, after much difficulty, succeeds in 
| procuring his release. They proceed on their sol- 
| itary way, day after day, and the captain, still 
short of hands, touches at La Dominica for the 
purpose of seeking some deserters from his ves- 
sel. Their search is unsuccessful, and the boat 
is returning to the ship when a band of savages 
hail them. Thecaptain, distrustful of their inten- 
| tions, and unable to obtain any satisfaction from 
| them, refuses again to beach his boat, wantonly 
fires a pistol among them, wounding one of their 
number, and steers for the vessel. 
“ Wanton acts of cruelty like this,” says the 
| author, “are not unusual on the part of sea cap- 
tains landing at islands comparatively unknown 
Even at the Pomotu group, but a day’s sail from 
| Tahiti, the islanders coming down to the shore 
have several times been fired at by trading schoon- 
ers passing through their narrow channels; and 
this, too, as a mere amusement on the part of the 
ruffians. 

“Indeed, it is almost incredible the light in 
which many sailors regard these naked heathens 
They hardly consider them human. But it isa 
curious fact, that the more ignorant and degraded 
men are. the more contemptuously they look upon 
those whom they deem their inferiors.” 

This is true of landsmen in America as well as 
sailors in the South Seas. 

Their vessel entered a long, narrow channel 
| dividing the islands of La Dominica and St. Chris- 
| tiana, and here he saw a very heaven of beauty 
| which he shall be permitted to describe in his 
| own almost unequalled style: 
| “On one hand was a range of steep green bluffs 
hundreds of feet high, the white huts of the na- 
tives here and there nestling like bird’s nests in 
deep clefts gushing with verdure. Across the wa- 
ter, the land rolled away in bright hill sides, so 
warm and undulating that they seemed almost to 
palpitate inthe sun. On we swept, past bluff and 
grove, wooded glen and valley. and dark ravines 
lighted up far inland with wild falls of water. A 
fresh land-breeze filled our sails, the embayed wa- 
ters were gentle asa lake, and every blue wave 
broke with a tinkle against our coppered prow. 








We had marked many passages for quotation 
but can find room now only for one, of thrilling 
interest : 

Bembo, the Mowree, was a New Zealander 
who, having shipped as harpooner, acted also as 
second mate. He was a short, thick set, sinister 
looking savage, sullen, silent, holding himself 
aloof fromthemen. He quarrelled witha Sydney 
sailor, formerly a convict, and from words they 
came to blows. Ben was a practiced boxer, but 
Bembo was good at a rough and tumble. They 
clinched, fell, and rolled over and over on tlie 
deck. Suddenly the white man’s head fell back 
and his face grew purple. Bembo’s teeth were it 
his throat. The crew rushed upon them, but suc 
ceeded in making the monster let go his hold only 
after several tremendous blows upon the skull 
His rage was demoniac, and he lay glaring, while 
they berated him as a cannibal and a coward. At 
last, the crew turned in for the night, except two 
or three watchers. . 

Melville grew restless below, took a pea jacket 
and went on deck, so as to have his sleep oul 
there. Four or five sailors were lying under the 
lee of the bulwarks, two or three of them fast 
asleep. The captain was ashore ; the mate, Jer- 
min, was in the cabin, more than half seas over: 


“To my surprise, Bembo was at the helm; but 
there being so few to stand there now, they told 
me he had offered to take his turn with the rest 
at the same time heading the watch; and to this, 
of course, they made no objection. 

“It was a fine, bright night ; all moon and stars 
and white crests of waves. The breeze was light 
but freshening ; and, close hauled, poor little Jule 
as if nothing had happened, was heading in for 
the land, which rose high and hazy in the dis- 
tance. - 

« After the day’s uproar, the tranquillity of the 
scene was soothing, and I leaned over the side to 
enjoy it. 

‘ Morethan ever did I now lament my situation 
but it was useless to repine, and I could not up- 
braid myself. So at last, becoming drowsy, | made 
a bed with my jacket under the windlass, aud 
tried to forget myself. 

“ How long I lay there I cannot tell; but as! 
rose, the first object that met my eye was Bembo 
et the helm; his dark figure slowly rising 2nd 
falling with the ship’s motion against the spangled 
heavens behind. He seemed all impatience and 
expectation; standing at arm’s length from the 
spokes, with one foot advanced, and his bare head 
thrust forward. Where I was, the watch were 
out of sight, and no one else was stirring; the 
deserted decks and broad white safls were gleal- 
ing in the moonlight. 

Presently, a swelling, dashing sound came 
upon my ear, and I had a sort of vague conscious” 
ness that I had been hearing it before. The next 
instant I was broad awake and on my feet. Right 
ahead, and so near that my heart stood still, was* 
long line of breakers, heaving and frothing. It ws 
the coral reef, girdling the island. Behind » 
and almost casting their shadows upon the deck, 
were the sleeping mountains, about whose end 
peaks the gray dawn was just breaking. in 
breeze had freshened, and, with a steady, gliding 
motion, we were running straight for the ree! — 

“ All was taken in at a glance; the fell purpon 
of Bembo was obvious, and, witha frenzied shout vl 
wake the watch, I rushed aft. They sprang * 
their feet bewildered; and, after a short but 
perate scuffle, we tore him from the helm. o 
wrestling with him, the wheel—left for a mome™ 
unguarded—fiew to leeward, thus, fortunate ) , 
bringing the ship’s head to the wind, and ow 1 
tarding her progress. Previous to this, she = 
been kept three or four points free, so as to ¢ oo 
with the breakers. Her headway now shorten®’, « 
I steadied the helm, keeping the sails just lining, 
while we glided obliquely toward the land. 
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have run off before the wind—an easy thing— 
would have been almost instant destruction, owing 
to a curve of the reef in that direction. At this 
time, the Dane and the steward were still strug- 
gling with the furious Mowree, and the others 
were running about irresolute and shouting. 

“But darting forward the instant I had the 
helm, the old cook thundered on the forecastle 
with a handspike, ‘Breakers! breakers close 
aboard !—bout ship! *bout ship!’ 


“Up came the sailors, staring about them in | 


tupid horror. 
; a Haul back the head-yards! ‘ Let go the lee 
fore-brace!’ ‘Ready about! about! were now 
shouted on all side I 1 
sand orders, they ran hither and thither, fairly 
panic stricken. , , 

“Tt seemed all over with us; and I was just 
upon the point of throwing the ship full into the 
wind, (a step which, saving us for the instant, 
would have sealed our fate in the end.) when a 
sharp ery shot by my ear like the flight of an 
arrow. . 

“It was Salem : ‘ Allready for’ard ; hard down ! 

‘Round and round went the spokes—the Julia, 
with her short keel, spinning to windward like a 
top. Soon, the jib-sheets lashed the stays, and 
the men, more self-possessed, flew to the braces. 

“ ¢ Main-sail haul! was now heard, as the fresh 


breeze streamed fore and aft the deck; and di- | 


rectly the after-yards were whirled round. 

“In half a minute more, we were sailing away 
from the land on the other tack, with every sail 
distended. he 

“Turning on our heel within little more than 
a biscuit’s toss of the reef, no earthly power could 
have saved us, were it not that, up to the very 
brink of the coral rampart, there are no soundings. 

“The purpose of Bembo had been made known 
to the men generally by the watch ; and now that 
our salvation was certain, by an instinctive im- 
pulse they raised a cry, and rushed toward him. 

“ Just before liberated by Dunk and the stew- 
ard, he was standing doggedly by the mizen-mast ; 
and, as the infuriated sailors came on, his blood- 
shot eye rolled, and his sheath-knife glittered over 
his head. 

“+¢Down with him! ‘Strike him down! ‘Hang 
him at the main-yard!’ such were the shouts now 
raised. But he stood unmoved, and, for a single 
instant, they absolutely faltered. 

“‘Cowards! cried Salem, and he flung himself 
upon him. The steel descended likea ray of light ; 
but did no harm; for the sailor’s heart was beat- 
ing against the Mowree’s before he was aware. 


“ They both fell to the deck, when the knife | 


was instantly seized, and Bembo secured. 

“*Forard! for’ard with him! was again the 
cry; ‘give him a sea toss!’ ‘overboard with him!’ 
and he was dragged along the deck, struggling and 
fighting with tooth and nail. 


“ All this uproar immediately over the mate’s | 


head at last roused him from his drunken nap, 
and he came staggering on deck. 

“¢ What's this’ he shouted, running right in 
among them. 

“It's the Mowree, zur ; they are going to mur- 


der him, zur, here sobbed poor Rope Yarn, crawl- | 


ing close up to him. 

“Avast! avast! roared Jermin, making a 
spring toward Bembo, and dashing two or three 
of the sailors aside. At this moment the wretch 
was partly flung over the bulwarks, which shook 
with his frantic struggles. In vain the doctor 
and others tried to save him; the men listened to 
nothing. 

“*Murder and mutiny, by the salt sea!’ shout- 
ed the mate; and dashing his arms right and left, 
he planted his iron hand upon the Mowree’s 
shoulder. 

“* There are two of us now, and as you serve 
him you serve me,’ he cried, turning fiercely round. 

“‘Over with them together, then, exclaimed 
the carpenter, springing forward; but the rest 
fell back before the courageous front of Jermin, 
and, with the speed of thought, Bembo, unharmed, 
stood upon deck. 

“*Aft with ye!’ cried his deliverer; and he 
pushed him right among the men, taking care to 
follow him up close. Giving the sailors no time 
to recover, he pushed the Mowree before him, till 
they came to the cabin scuttle, when he drew the 
slide over him, and stood still. Throughout, 
Bembo never spoke one word. 

“* Now for’ard where ye belong!’ cried the mate, 
addressing the seamen, who by this time rallying 
again, had no idea of losing their victim. 

“<'The Mowree! the Mowree!’ they shouted. 

“Here the doctor, in answer to the mate’s re- 
peated questions, stepped forward, and related 
what Bembo had been doing; a matter which the 
mate but dimly understood, from the violent threat- 
enings he had been hearing. 

“ For a moment he seemed to waver ; but at last, 
turning the key in the padlock of the slide, he 
breathed through his set teeth—‘ Ye can’t have 
him; [ll hand him over to the consul; so for’ard 
with ye, I say ; when there’s any drowning to be 
done, ll pass the word ; soaway with ye, ye blood- 

thirsty pirates !’ 

“Tt was to no purpose that they begged or threat- | 
ened; Jermin, although by no means sober, stood 


: while, distracted by a thou- | 


Professor C.G. Finney. Oberlin, Ohio: James 
M. Fitch. 

This is an able periodical, devoted to Theologi- 
eal Discussion, and is characterized by strong 
thought and close reasoning. 








Gedey’s Lady's Book. Edited by Mrs. 8. J. 
| Hale. June, 1847. Philadelphia: Louis A. Go- 
dey. 

Godey’s Magazine is sustained by much of the 
| best talent of the country. The contributors to 
the number before us are—Miss Leslie, Mrs. 
| Kirkland, Mrs. Oakes Smith, J. K. Paulding, 
Richard EH. Wilde, and other well-known writers. 
| The embellishments, very handsome by the 
| Way, are, a correct view of the famous Girard 
| College, 2 portrait of Stephen Girard, a litho- 


graph statue of the same gentleman, costumes of 


| Mexican women, model cottages, &c. The terms 
| are, $3 a single copy, for one year, or five copies 
| for $10. : 





———_ 


Godey’s Reprint of Blackwood’s Ladies’ Magazine 
and Gazette. Philadelphia. 

This is a neat reprint of a highly interesting 
| periodical. It is issued on the 15th of every 
| month, in a neat quarto form, by Louis Godey, at 
| $1 per annum. Any person subscribing to Go- 
| dey’s Magazine, and sending $3, is entitled also 
to this reprint for one year. 





EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


“The Anglo Saxon” is the title of an American 





| paper, issued in Chihuahua immediately after its 


| Capture by Col. Doniphan. 





The “ Saltillo Picket Guard” says that, through 
| the intervention of Gen. Wool, the order of Gen. 
| Taylor, sending companies B and G, of the Ar- 
| kansas regiment, to the rear, has been revoked, and 
| these companies are restored to their former po- 
' sition. 

Are these the companies that massacred the 
| thirty Mexicans? 





Mr. Paxennam, the British Minister, left last 

| Friday afternoon, on a visit to his native country. 

| He will pass through Canada to Halifax, where 
he will embark for Liverpool. 





Mr. Wesrsrer, with his family, arrived at 
| Augusta, Georgia, last Monday week. He was 
| received with the usual demonstrations ; but, ow- 

ing to severe indisposition, unable to accept of the 
| complimentary dinner tendered him. 





Mr. Wuearon, late United States Minister to 
Prussia, arrived in New York last Friday night. 





Important.—A letter from Mexico, dated April 
, 30, published in the French Courrier (N. Y.) of 
| Saturday, reports that the propositions of media- 
tion made to the Mexicans by the British minis- 
| ter have been declined. 
| The same paper, on good authority, reports, 
| that the Mexicans have discontinued the fortifi- 
| cation of the city ; that recruits for the guerilla 
| can scarcely be induced to enlist; that the clergy 
| have not made their promised contributions ; and 
| that the people are sinking into languor and 
apathy. 





Inpia Rusper— The United States Circuit 
Court in New York is engaged in determining 
the important question, whether India Rubber be 
a raw or manufactured article. 


Mr. Maneu, Senator from North Carolina, is 
suffering severely from bronchitis and a strong 
determitation of blood to his brain. So says the 
Raleigh Register. 





Wueat anv Maize, by a late order of the Gov- 
ernor General of Canada, are now admitted into 
| that province, duty free—the importer giving 
| bonds for their arrival and exportation from the 
| port of destination within six months. American 
| boats are also allowed to pass down the St. Law- 
| rence, and up the river Richelieu to Champlain, 
| paying the tolls and dues chargeable on British 
| vessels. 








A Terriste Suipwrecx lately took place on 
west coast of Scotland. The brig Exmouth, of 


his ground manfully, and before long they dis- | Newcastle, of 320 tons, bound from Londonderry 


persed, soon to forget everything that had hap- 
pened. 

“ Though we had no opportunity to hear him 
confess it, Bembo’s intention to destroy us was be- 
yond all question. His only motive could have 


been a desire to revenge the contumely heaped | 


upon him the night previous, operating upon a 
heart irreclaimably savage, and at no time frater- 
nally disposed towards the crew. 

“ During the whole of this scene, the doctor did 
his best to save him. But, well knowing that all 
I could do would have been equally useless, I 
maintained my place at the wheel. 
one but Jermin could have prevented this mur- 
der.” 





The Westminster Review. April, 1847. New 
York: Leonard Scott & Co. publishers. For 
sale by W. Adam, Pennsylvania avenue, Wash- 
ington. 

The contents of this number are as follows: 
The Province of Tragedy; Speculative Philoso- 
phy in the Nineteenth Century; North Wales 
and the Lakes; The Two Noble Kinsmen; Sites 
for Public Monuments; Theories of Population ; 
Report on Light-houses; Foreign Literature and 
Correspondence; Critical Miscellaneous Notices. 

The paper on the Province of Tragedy is a 
critique on Bulwer and Dickens, rather common- 
place. ‘“'The Speculative Philosophy of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” we commend to those who.are 
enraptured by the mysterious jargon of Ger- 
manic metaphysics. The author, however, claims 
too much for the English school, and concedes too 
little to the Scotch. 

From a notice taken of Featherstonaugh’s new 
work, entitled “A Canal Voyage up the Minna 
Sota,” we infer that this gentleman has been 
indulging his hatred of America again, very pro- 
fusely. Poor Mr. Featherstonaugh! the “Many” 
offended his taste continually, and the “ numer- 
ous disgusting scenes of intemperance and licen- 
tiousness he encountered” must have terribly 
racked the nerves of one coming from an island 
where people drink nothing but water. The un- 
fortunate gentleman must have companied, we 
fear, with publicans and sinners while in this 
country. 


This number, on the whole, is not a very enter- 
taining one. 





London Quarterly. March, 1847. New York: 
Leonard Scott & Co. For sale by W. Adam, 
Pennsylvania avenue, Washington. 

A great number this—crowded with good arti- 
cles ; among which we specially note, one on the 
Private Life of the Greeks and Romans, another 
on the Art of Dress. The latter is curious, ori- 
ginal, and sparkling with wit. 


Huni’s Merchant?’ Magazine and Commercial Re- 
vw. Conducted by Freeman Hunt. May, 1847. 
New York. 

Without doubt, this is one of the ablest and 
most instructive periodicals in the country. Its 
ie researches and politico-economical es- 
says have won for it a solid reputation. From no 
othr source can be derived a better idea of the 
growth and resources of this country. 

The contents of the May number are— 


1. The Progress of Wealth in Massachusetts, 
from 1790 to 1840. 


2. Annuities. Life Insur 

3. Coal and Iron Trade pre de 

4. United States Commercial R 
Mexico. 

5. Mercantile Biography—the late Dayid Ri- 
cardo, Esq., M. P. 

6. Law of Debtor and Creditor in Ohio. 

7. Cost of Wheat Growing in the United States. 

8. Commerce of France in 1844. 


ntines, &c. 
hio Valley. — 
egulations with 


Then follow the usual practical statements 
and remarks, under the titles of “ Mercantile 
” “Commercial Chronicle and Re- 


Law C 


— “Commercial Regulations,” &c. 


Pages. The price is $5 per annum, in advance. 


ar Oberlin Quarterly Review, Vol. 11. No. 4. 
P) 


1847, Edited by President A. Mahan and 





Indeed, no | 


his number of the Magazine contains 110 


, to Quebec, with a crew of 11 men, and passen- 
| gers to the number of 240, lost sight of land on the 
| 25th of April, when she was overtaken by a tre- 
| mendous gale, and dashed to pieces upon the 
rocks on the western coast of the island of Islay. 
Only three persons (seamen) escaped ! 





Nominations In New Yorx.—The several par- 

| ties have made their nominations for the Court of 

| Appeals in New York. 

| Whig nominees —Frederick Whittlesey, of Mon- 

| roe county ; B. David Moxam, of Onondaga ; Am- 

| brose L. Jordan, of New York; Marcus F. Rey- 

| nolds, of Albany. John T. Lampat, for clerk. | 

| Democratic Nominees—Greene C. Bronson, of 

| Albany ; Freeborn G. Jewett, of Onondaga; Ad- 
dison Gardiner, of Monroe; Charles H. Ruggles, 

| of Dutchess. 

| In the third judicial district the Anti-Renters 

| have formed a union ticket. 





| Wuotesate Murper.—By letter, the New Or- 
leans Delta learns that recently, in Shelby county, 
Texas, a wedding party, at the house of one Wil- 
kinson, consisting of sixty persons, was dreadfully 
poisoned. Ten or twelve died, and eighteen or 
twenty more the doctor pronounced beyond re- 
covery. 

Tur Onto Eater, (Democratic,) commenting on 
the letter of Mr. Benton concerning Oregon, 
says: “But Colonel Benton has a design in this 
matter which we plainly see, and which we are 
willing to have him work out.” What is it? The 
Presidency? Will he rely upon his principles to 
secure the North, and his position to secure enough 
of the South, to elect him ? 

The same paper remarks, that “the next year 
will be full of commanding interest to every citi- 
zen who has a care for his country, identifying 
this very question of s/avery and its extension as 
the great issue before Congress and among the 
people.’ Well, what side will you take, friend 
Robinson? Let us hear from you ? 





Tue Paramount Inrerest.—A case was re- 
cently tried before the court of common pleas in 
the Kershaw district, (South Carolina.) in which 
the owner of a slave sued to recover damages of 
a grog-seller, who had sold the slave whiskey, 
from the effects of which he died. The jury, un- 
der the charge of Judge Wardlaw, brought ina 
verdict of $650 for the plaintiff. 

We venture to say, that were a wife or parent 
to bring a claim for similar cause, where one had 
lost a child, or the other a husband, in the same 
way, no damages would be recovered. The State 
of South Carolina attaches more value to the 
slave relation than any other. 








Nine American Newsparers are now pub- 
lished in Mexico: The Flag, at Matamoros ; Sen- 
tinel, at Tampico: Eagle and Chronicle, at Vera 
Cruz; Star, at Xalapa; ——, at Monterey ; Cal- 
ifornian, in California ; a Mormon paper, at Yer- 
ba Buena; and the Anglo Saxon, at Chihuahua. 





Terrizte Expitosion.—The steamboat New 
Hampshire, on her way to New Orleans, met with 
a terrible disaster, about forty miles below Little 
Rock, Arkansas. Just as she was shoving off from 
a wood yard, her boiler burst, rending the boat 
in twain, causing a complete wreck, and killing 
nearly all her officers. The passengers were gen- 
erally in their state-rooms, or the loss of life 
would have been far greater. An iron safe, con- 
taining $3,000 in half eagles, was thrown several 


hundred yards, and broken to pieces by the con- 
cussion. 








Expenses, &ce—The Washington correspond- 
ent of the New York Herald estimates the total 
‘loss of the United States, from the commencement 
of the war with Mexico up to this time, at 3,010 
sein. the Mie eater mon 

exican is set d . 
The United States have dears rh 


equivalent to $2,000,000. The aggregate ex- 





These are the losses. The gains, so far, have 
been confined to newspaper publishers, who have 
made a considerable amount of pocket money by 
their extras. 





Disrrancuisep American is the title of a new 
paper just started by the colored people of Cin- 
cinnati. They are a very worthy, highly respect- 
able, and intelligent people, and, if they unite 
warmly upon the newspaper, can sustain it cred- 
itably. 





SCRAPS. 


A New Misston.—It is said that the merchants 
of Vienna, apprehensive of a long continuance or 
repetition of the dearth, have resolved to send a 
mission of agriculturists and other practical men 
to this country and China, to ascertain what edi- 
bles there or here can be introduced to advan- 
tage in the fields of Europe. 





Liguts aND Suapows.—One morning, two or 
three months after the appearance of the first 
number of the Pickwick papers, when their author 
was on the top wave of his glory, Seymour, the art- 
ist, rose early and hung himself, leaving a wife 
and two children utterly destitute. It is not, says 
the Art Union General, “generally known that 
the ‘ Pickwick Papers’ originated with the artist, 
poor Seymour, who, having executed seven or 
eight etchings, sought a purchaser for them, and 
sent forth his wife for the purpose of finding one. 
She entered by chance the shop of Chapman & 
Hall, and submitted the designs, which were at 
once accepted ; subsequently, application was made 
to Mr. Charles Dickens to accompany them with 
letter-press, and immortal Pickwick was the re- 
sult.” 





Foriy.—“ It is said that several ladies in New 
York have manufactured a costly bonnet, of novel 
device, for Queen Victoria. They next intend to 
get up anight-cap for President Polk.”— Douglass 
Jerrold. 

The Queen should cause a novel pattern of 
foolscaps to be sent to these “ladies.” We should 
think Yankee women would be able to live with- 
out courting a smile from Royalty. 





GeneraL Reapinc anp News Room.—James 
Clephane, of this city, has issued a prospectus for 
the establishment of a General Reading and News 
Room in Washington. It is a great want here. 





A Great Picrore, nine feet by four, exhibit- 
ing twenty-four figures, in a massive and elegant- 
ly gilt frame, the subject being the Assumption of 
the Virgin, has been presented to the St. Xavier 
College, Cincinnati, by the King and Queen of 
France. 





Porutation oF Pirrssure.—According to a 
new Directory, just issued in Pittsburg by Isaac 
Harris, the population of that place,and the sur- 
rounding towns and suburbs within five miles, is 
100,000, of whom the native Americans number 
55,000. The Irish population is estimated at 
15,000, the German at 20,000. 





Morse’s Tetecrarn.—Talking of the Tele- 
graph, some Englishman across the Atlantic has 
made a happy hit. “Franklin,” he says, “ drew 
the lightning down from the clouds, but Morse 
gave it voice.” 





Oxp Bacnetors may not be aware that in the 
time of Ben Johnson the word “ bachelor” was ap- 
plied to an unmarried girl! ; 





Tue Term GENTLEMAN used to be a word of re- 
proach. Properly, it was confined to a descendant 
of the Saxons. 


Kipnarrina.—A little colored girl, about 12 
years old, was seduced away from the house in 
which she was living, near Salem, Ohio, on the 
25th ultimo, then seized and carried off by the 
kidnapper to Virginia. Immediate pursuit was 
given, but he had crossed the Ohio before the 
pursuing party could overtake him. The kidnap- 
pers seem to be prosecuting their trade briskly. 
Great excitement was awakened in Salem by the 
abominable act. 





Taytor’s Proranity.—The New Orleans Pica- 
yune insists, despite the pious deprecations of 
some Northern Whig editors, that it has not at 
all exaggerated General Taylor’s capacity for 
spirited and piquant swearing. The Picayune 
dips into the philosophy of the matter after this 
sort : 

“ No man ever yet was capable of great deeds, 
who was not subject to the excitement of a crisis. 
With genius, it becomes inspiration, and, under 
its influence, the shortest word is the best, and a 
‘damn’ is briefer than wit. It is a paltry affecta- 
tion in any one who knows the General to pre- 
tend to be shocked at what was related of him at 
Buena Vista. It is a mere sham, for the benefit 
of puritanical souls, who do their damning after 
a more canonical formality than is generally used 
on battle fields. 

“The anecdote narrated in this paper was 
published because it was true; because it was 
characteristic; because it helped to show how 
fearful were the crises which continually occurred 
during the battle. The words came out of Gen. 
Taylor’s mouth, and were no doubt as acceptable 
to Heaven as the roaring of the cannon which 
belched forth death, and strewed the earth with 
slaughter.” 


No doubt of it. Both acts belong to the same 
category of sublime moralities. 

But we still do not believe the report. Some 
newspaper, With a swinish proneness to wallow in 
the mire, hds doubtless manufactured the story, 
thinking it very piquant. So far as good taste is 
concerned, it is on a par with that miserable brag- 
gadocia put in the mouth of General Taylor by 
seme theatrical booby—“ General Taylor never 
surrenders.” 





Money Maxine.—A correspondent of the New 
Orleans Times, writing from Tampico, May 6, 
says : 

“If some of the persons connected with the 
army do not return to the United States richer 
than when they left it, then it is not because they 
are not well paid. For instance: the command- 
ant of this place receives, in addition to his regu- 
lar pay as a colonel, $200 per month ; the chief of 
police, who is a major in the regular service, $100, 
and some dozen of other minor officers in like 
proportion.” , 

And what do the privates get? Lasso, lead, 
and the vomito. 





Emigration To OrnEcon.—The tide of emigra- 
tion is setting strong for Oregon. Letters speak 
of the city of St. Louis being crowded with emi- 
grants on their way. From present appearances, 
says one letter, I should not be surprised if five 
hundred wagons crossed the Mississippi at St. 
Joseph’s. Large numbers are also crossing at 
Iowa Point. 





How 1r Worxs.—It is curious to note the work- 
ings of charity, economically. A farmer has 1,000 
bushels of corn meal,at 75 cents. A demand for 
the suffering poor of Ireland is made upon the 
country, and he munificently donates 100 bushels, 
a tenth of all he has. The deed is noticed in the 
papers. But the demand has carried up the price 
of corn meal to $1, a rise of 25 cents; one-half of 
which may be fairly set down tothe vast amounts 
given to Ireland. Whereupon, he sells his 900 
bushels for $900, just $250 more than he would 
have sold his 1,000 bushels for. Deduct the 
amount of his donation, 100 bushels, at 75 cents, 
equal to $75, and he has been a gainer by the 
whole transaction to the tune of $175! Who has 
paid his charity, and rewarded him, too, for an 
act which cost him nothing? The people who 
have purchased his grain for food. But, no mat- 
ter at what expense, let us rejoice that Ireland is 
fed. 





Justice ry Missourt—Justice is on the march 
in Missouri. The mod lately hung a colored man, 
in that State, for attempting to violate a white 
woman; Victor Banasse, indicted for murder, 
plead guilty to the charge ef manslaughter, was 
fined one dollar and sentenced to the county jail 
one year; and Jacob Lane, indicted for man- 
slaughter, in killing his father, plead guilty, was 
also fined one dollar and sentenced to one month’s 





imprisonment. 





penses, up to this date, he places at $50,000,000. 





[SPECIALLY REPORTED FOR Tur ERa.] 
ANNIVERSARY MEETING, 


Sketches of the Speeches delivered at the Anniversary 
of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 


S. P. Anprews, Esq., of Boston, wished to state 
one or two reasons why slavery should be forth- 
With abolished. One is, that slavery is now more 
than ever an incongruity with the spirit of the 
age—the overlapping of the period of barbarism 
on the era of civilization—and all things which 
are incongruous are more unendurable from that 
fact. Another reason was, that, in proportion to 
the enterprise, wealth, and intelligence of the 
slaveholder was the endurance of the slave. Ina 
barbarous state of society, the hardness of the gen- 
eral lot rendered the wretched condition of the 
slave less revolting. But in this age, in the Unit- 
ed States of America, there Was everything on all 
hands to remind the slave of the incongruity of his 
position. American slaves are rapidly progress- 
ing in intelligence and moral culture, and there 
are many of them that have cultivated sensibili- 
ties which their ancestry had not. The slave who 

oes to Alabama, from Carolina, meets the slaves 
from other States, (and it is a fact that the more 
intelligent slaves are those who have come from 
near the free States;) and when they go farther 
South, they instruct and teach their less fortunate 
brethren. Ten years ago, in Alabama, it was con- 
sidered a sign of insurrection for a slave to have 
more than one name. Now, in the South, they 
have a name and a surname—a concegsion which 
at first sight would seem a small matter, but it is 
not when we reflect upon it—as one of the results 
of the emigration from the more northerly slave 
States to the southerly. 

He then instanced the case of a man in Ala- 
bama, who asserted that there was not an Aboli- 
tionist in the State of Alabama, and that an Abo- 
litionist could not live there; yet the person to 
whom he made the assertion was an Abolitionist, 
and his own partner had manumitted his slaves! 
Apert 

Rev. H. H. Garnett, a colored clergyman, was 
then introduced to the audience. He said that a 
resolution had been placed fy his hands, which he 
considered worthy the consideration of every 
Christian and friend of truth. There is no pas- 
sage in the whole Bible that should be looked up- 
on with greater care, and which oppressors of 
every kind should regard with greater scrutiny, 
than that uttered by the Son of God. When he 
saw before him an opportunity to imprint on the 
minds of those before him what he wished, he 
said, “ With what judgment ye judge, ye also shall 
be judged,” &c. If this has been the case with 
Africa, as it has been, who knows that America, 
that proud, favored, and exalted America, shall 
yet look towards that stricken Africa, extend her 
bony hand, and shake it with that of her afflicted 
sister. There is a bright side and a dark side to 
the question of slavery. He would have no man, 
who called himself Abolitionist, who had shown 
himself on the battle field of slavery, to say less 
of the political or religious feelings of the coun- 
try; but, while much is said of these things, he 
would have more said of the hope that is rising 
every day, more allusion made to that great spirit 
which is descending from the skies. It becomes 
us to look on the fair side of this question. He 
then spoke of Northern apologists and Southern 
aggressionists, and said that, in the appointments 
to offices, the South had had the lion’s share ; but 
how did it arise? The South loves power, and 
the Southern man says, “Give me a good office, 
make my name conspicuous, and you may do what 
you choose.” Brother Jonathan says, “Give me 
the money, and you may have the power.” Hence, 
he argued, the North was more criminal than the 
South, and received more than its share of the 
avails of slavery. The war with Mexico was 
another proof of it. Who makes the bullets and 
the powder cartridges, the ramrod and the shot ? 
The South? No; the Yankees make them, and 
put the money in their pockets. Who make the 
broadcloth and cotton? The North. Yet the 
North say that slavery is a horrible thing in the 
abstract, but it sanctions and sustains it for inte- 
rest’s sake. 

The Rev. Josuva Leavirr followed. He said 
that he would not charge the committee with the 
resolution which he had to offer ; but he asked the 
attention of the assemblage to it. It condemned 
in pointed terms the conduct of the Evangelical 
Alliance, and pledged the Society to the great 
work of disseminating the Bible amongst the 
slaves. 

Resolved, That, while we devoutly recognise the 
hand of God in directing the attention of so many 
of his people to a systematic effort for supplying 
the slaves with the Bible, we earnestly call upon 
all Christians for a prompt and zealous co-opera- 
tion in this movement, as the true alliance to which 
the American churches are bound to devote them- 
selves, and in which all of every name can unite ; 
as a work which must be done, and which ought 
to be now begun; as a work which never wil! be 
done until it is begun; and sea work in which 
we may confidently look for God to open the door 
as soon as We are prepared to oecupy the field 


The question has arisen, said the reverend 
speaker, when is the Gospel to abolish slavery in 
this land? Nay, the question is still unsolved, 
when is it to begin its work? When is it to lay 
the first brick in its edifice of freedom for the 
African slave? When is it to begin to lay out its 
work? Where is the trestle-board? Where is 
its engineer? Where is the man who will stand 
up before the American churches, and ask them 
if they will do this—if they will abolish slavery 
through the instrumentality of the Gospel ? Who 
is there that will speak to them so that they must 
hear and act? That voice is yet to address itself 
to the ear of the American people. We all agree 
that the Bible is the charter of our liberties. The 
Bible goes all over the land, and does it car- 
ry liberty? We have been a nation seventy 
years—a longer period than most of us have 
lived—and all that time we have had the Bible, 
and all that time slavery has been gathering 
strength, extending its dominion, concentrating 
its power, until at this moment it presides without 
a challenge over the Government of these United 
States, involving us in a war, openly and avowed- 
ly designed for its promotion, and of which no 
man can see the end, and no financier can calcu- 
late the cost. According to all human appearance, 
slavery, looking at it by itself, never was so well 
able to protect itself; never was so mighty to de- 
stroy its foes; never was so potent to extend its 
domain, as at this moment. And yet you tell us 
that the Gospel is to abolish slavery! Will you 
then conclude that we have no Gospel? Men, I 
ask you, then, to answer this other question, How 
came we ourselves to be free, and enlightened, and 
civilized, and socially happy, if*we have no Gos- 
pel? If our ministry is the ministry of Satan, 
and if our religious associations are but a brother- 
hood of thieves, 1 ask, Whence came we here? 
Why are we not what our ancestors were when 
they roamed as painted savages? Sir, that is not 
the answer ; that is not the solution ; that does not 
help us out of the difficulty. If we have not got 
the Gospel, where is the Gospel? Where can 
we go for the Gospel, if we have it not? The 
simple truth is, we have in one essential particu- 
lar forsworn the Protestant faith—we have denied 
the Bible to the slaves! [{Applause.] That solves 
the whole difficulty. We have turned our back’ 
upon God’s word; and he loves and honors his 
word too much to allow us to succeed in our efforts 
to evangelize the country, so long as we keep the 
Bible from the common people, We have the tes- 
timony of men from all the slave States in the 
Union, that the Bible is generally, and systemati- 
cally, and intentionally, withheld from the slaves ; 
and yet we wonder that the Gospel does not abolish 
slavery! If we had begun seventy years ago to 
give the Bible to the slaves, the Bible would have 
lifted them from that degradation, almost of bru- 
tality, into which we have pressed them. The 
Bible would have brought these poor slaves with- 
in the compass of human sympathy, so that the 
world would have cared for them as it cares for 
the starving Irish. If they had had the Bible, 
the world would long since have b to over- 
look the dark complexion which God had marked 
upon them, and would have recognised them as 
men. But how are we to give the slaves the Bi- 
ble? Oh! it isa thing that cannot be done, ex- 
claim a multitude, when the first step has not been 
taken to try whether it can be done. Was it ever 
known in the history of God’s dealings with his 
people, that he let them do a thing unless they 
tried to do it? The mainspring of all Christian 
effort is faith; and he will not open the door for 
us until he sees in us the evidence of that faith 
which becomes us as followers of Christ. The 
other day, I asked a distinguished doctor of divin- 
ity whether he thought the Gospel was competent 
to abolish slavery in the United States? “Why, 
no,” says he; “society is too far gone to be reach- 
ed by the Gospel! Its remedial powers can never 
restore a state of society fallen into such hopeless 
delusion as that of the Southern States of this 
Union.” Well, then, said I, what remains? “Noth- 
ing but St. Domingo!” was his answer. And if 
you look at it in the light of human philosophy, 
in the light of history, no man Can gainsay that 
answer. But if you look at itin the light of Chris- 
tian faith, it was a shameful answer. [Applause.] 
The man who believes that Jesus Christ has the 
Government upon his shoulders, for the very pur- 

of renovating the world, could not entertain 
the idea that that Bible, which had renovated the 
Sandwich Islands and the Hottentots, which had 
made even the painted Picts of the British Islands 
what we are, was not adequate to the work of ren- 
ovating the half of the States of this Republic. 
[Applause.] What we want, then, is faith. It is 
always God’s way to summon his people to faith 
first and action afterwards. How Was it when we 
first commenced the work of foreign missions ? 
When those young men prayed and wrestled with 
God behind the hay-stack, and besought him that 
he would open the way for them to engage in the 





| giving the Bible to the slaves. 





work of foreign missions? There was. no door 
open. There was no country calling for missions. 
And when the churches took up these young men, 
and sent them out to India, there was no door 
open ; and when they reached Calcutta, were they 
not ordered to return immediately? But they 
persevered till God opened the door. So when 
they went to the Sandwich Islands, they went in 
faith. And when they got there, they found that 
the people had destroyed their idols, and were 
ready to receive the Gospel. Sir, it was so in the 
olden time! When the chosen people of God were 
encamped upon the very borders of Canaan, Jor- 
dan rolled his tempestuous flood between them 
and the promised land. It seemed asif there were 
to be no access to the rich fields of Canaan. The 
swollen stream overflowed all its banks. There 
was no opening. They might have sat in their 
tents, waiting for the river to run by, like other 
fools, forever; but they had faith, and, taking up 
the Ark of the Covenant, marched onward to the 
river’s bank. Then, just as the priests’ feet dip- 
ped in the margin of the river, the waves subsid- 
ed, and they went through dry-shod! Now, let 
us in that temper and spirit’‘meet the question of 
giving the Bible to the slaves; and it will bea 
new thing in the history of the Divine Adminis- 
tration, if we being found ready to act, God is not 
ready to have us act. [Applause.] 

Why should we not give the Bible to the slaves ? 
I grant you there are things which look discour- 
aging. I grant that it is a painful fact, that, in 
this city of New York, a great assembly of Chris- 
tian ministers have disowned their own testimony 
in favor of the right of all men to have the Bible. 
But what of that?’ This handful of ministers are 
not all creation. _(Laughter.] They have not 
taken away our Bible. They have not robbed us 
of our Saviour. They cannot stand between us 
and duty, no more than they can stand between us 
and judgment. Let us do our duty, and leave 
them to meet their responsibility as we must meet 
ours. Why, the very idea of giving the Bible to 
the slave, proposed asa measure of Christian faith 
and Christian union, is electrical. The time is 
not distant when it will thrill through the whole 
of these free States, ay, and run largely into the 
slave States, like a voice from Heaven, whuse ac- 
cents none can mistake, and whose admonition 
none can resist. [Applause.] How are we to give 
the Bible to the slaves? Give it to them; there 
is no other way! [Applause.] There is no royal 
road to the work. Only put the slaves in the cat- 
egory of humanity, and give them the Bible. Will 
they not then have the Bible? Where will you 
begin? Begin where you can? How will you 
proceed? Proceed as God will open the way! 
But do not say you cannot goon. Let the voice of the Amer- 
ican churches po up disavowing the disavowal of that confer- 
ence to which I have alluded, (applause ;) and withal put a 
little money into the treasury of the American Bible Society, 
in order to assure them that they cannot draw too fast on 
that repository. (Applause.) Let them know that they will 
be sustained, and they will give the Bible. [ have a sermon 
of President Young, printed by the church at Danville, in 
which he maintains most earnestly the duty of giving the 
slaves the Bible. He says there is no law in his State against 
it; and if there were, it should be regarded just as a law 
forbidding us to feed the hungry and clothe the naked should 
be regarded. (Applanse.] That’s good old-school orthodoxy 
in Kentucky! [Applause.) I wish I could helieve that there 
was equal orthodoxy in every pulpit in New York. (Lond 
applause.) Nor is the law against it. There are six slave- 
holding States which have no law against giving the Bible 
to the slaves. Nothing stands in the way, only you have not 
done it. It is said that the slaves cannot read the Bible. Ah! 
Did you ever know an instance in which, after the Bible was 
distributed in any community, they did not learn to read it? 
But it is said that public opinion in the South is potent against 

i ; Now, this public opinion ter- 
rifies you, just because you are afraid of it! That is all the 
terror that is init. It is in your own bosom. It has none 
in its own magnitude or power. But suppose we now come 
to the States where there is a law against giving the Bible 
to the slaves; and then we come down to South Carolina. 
There, there are stringent laws against teaching the slaves 
to read, and against giving them the Bible. But, then, Dr. 
Fuller tells us that, in the very centre of the slave-power 
district, represented in Congress by Robert Barnwell Rhett, 
he most industriously violates the law, and challenges in- 
quiry. These laws are a terror, not toevil-doers, but to well- 
doers. There is not a prison in the South that could hold an 
hundred Christian men, or especiaily an hundred Christian 
women, incarcerated for the crime of teaching a slave to read 
the Bible. The doors would fly open of their own accord, as 
did those of Peter’s prison. Applause.) These laws are an 
imaginary terror. Let us set about this work in faith, and, 
umless all the principles of the Divine Government fail, God 
will be glorified, and the Gospel will burst the bonds of the 
slave! (Loud applause.) 

Rev. W. W. Parton, of Hartford, Connecticut, then ad- 
dressed the meeting. His remarks were directed against the 
evasive and temporizing course of the London Evangelical 
Alliance, and the recent Conference to establish a branch of 
it in this city, He detailed the history of the London pro- 
ceedings, and explained the source in which the opposition to 
a decided stand against slavery originated. It had originat- 
ed with the American deputation—with men who had in this 
country refused to recognise this cause among the benevolent 
operations of the day. Their conduct at mdon was not 
therefore surprising. It was what was to have been expect- 
ed. What did they fear? Why, that if the “World’s Alli- 
ance” should exclude slaveholders, it would be a most with- 
ering rebuke of their own conduct. 

Rey. 8S. R. Warp, the colored pastor of a white church at 
Cortlandville, in this State, next addressed the meeting. 
He offered a resolution, expressing gratitude to God for the 
success which had attended the discussion of the anti-slavery 
question. That, he remarked, had certainly been a discus- 
sion not courted by the American public. When that cause 
was first presented, but twenty-two living men and three liv- 
ing women were found to unite in the work. He described, 
in an eloquent manner, the violent outrages and mobs which 
marked the first agitation of the cause in this city. Scorn, 
and proscription, and contumely, met its friends on every 
hand at that day. But men had been obliged to listen to the 
discussion of the question in the halls of Congress during 
last winter, not because they had willed it, but because there 
was a God in Israel. 

After another ode had been sung, the assemblage broke up, 
full of hope and rejoicing. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 


New York, May 24, 1847. 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 

In replying to the vigorous assaults of Jerrold 
and other English journalists, on the subject of 
an international copyright law, the Courier and 
Enquirer \ets out some facts connected with the 
publishing business in this city, which are rather 
interesting. Mr. Raymond, the writer in the Cou- 
rier, is connected with the Harpers, the great 
American publishers, and therefore speaks by the 
card. He maintains that the present order of 
things is just as advantageous to authors as the 
system for which the advocates of an international 
copyright law so strenuously contend. All au- 
thors of celebrity, he says, in both countries, re- 
ceive large sums for “advance” copies of their 
works, Thus, Bulwer receives from the publish- 
ers here from $750 to $1,000 for an advance copy 
of one of his works. James, in the same way, re- 
ceives from $500 to $750 for early copies of his 
historical romances. Dr. Dick, who is only a 
philosophic writer, and is of course lower down 
in the scale, receives from $250 to $500 apiece for 
his books. Dickens has been repeatedly offered 
large sums for advance copies of his precious Pick- 
wickian pages, but he, it seems, has always refused 
to listen to the voice of the charmer, on the ground 
of ‘‘principle,” to wit: the impropriety of being 
paid for anything, except in the precise form in 
which he himself prescribes. Then, of our own 
writers, Prescott has received $5,000 for advance 
sheets of his “Conquest of Peru.” Bancroft, also, 
can command the publishers on both sides of the 
water. 

The sale of Dickens’s new story, “‘ Dombey and 
Son,” has been unprecedented. It is said by Mr. 
N. P. Willis, in the last number of his “Home Jour- 
nal,” that the author’s share of the profits on the 
sale of the last number alone amounted to $23,000 ! 
This beats even Tom Thumb! Dickens lives in 
most extravagant style, and squanders his prince- 
ly earnings in a vain and contemptible effort to 
curry favor with that hollow-hearted world of 
fashion which he affects so much to despise. I 
was informed, some time since, by an intimate 
friend of Mr. Douglass Jerrold, that that gentle- 
man was, on one occasion, turned away from Dick- 
ens’s door with the paltry lie that he was “not at 
home,” when he was in reality entertaining a few 
sprigs of nobility, and dared not introduce the 
mere man of letters! 

I have always regarded Douglass Jerrold as in- 
finitely superior to Dickens in many respects. In 
intellectual strength and general knowledge of 
the world, Jerrold far transcends the author of 
“ Dombey and Son.” Dickens views everything 
through a sort of theatrical atmosphere. The 
strong common sense of Jerrold never deserts him. 
I have just read his “ History of St. Giles and St. 
James.” It is an admirable picture of the two 
great extremes of society—squalid poverty and 
gilded opulence and rank. Inevery page you see 
that irrepressible, instinctive hatred of oppression 
and wrong, which has made the writings of Jer- 
rold so largely instrumental in arousing the doz- 
ing Christianity of England to at least a glim- 
mering perception of its duty to the masses, whose 
only schoolmasters have been the treadmill and 
the hangman. He is indeed one of the few faith- 
ful, earnest men who are in this day setting their 
faces against respectable error and sacred hypoc- 
risy, in Church and State. “Punch” owes its 
success ly tothe sound head and honest heart 
of Mr. Jerrold. 

I do not know whether, in the multiplicity of 
your editorial labors, you have had leisure to look 
into the merits of the controversy in which the 
Howitts have lately been en Certainly. 
neither the lady nor the gentleman have afforded 
very convincing evidence of the genuineness of 
that sweetly affectionate spirit for which they had 
been so famed. They were, it seems, engaged to 
write for “Saunders’s Journal ;” and, out of the 
fifty guineas a month which the proprietor paid 
for original contributions, they received thirty, 
so that they had not sy reason to complain of 














"met with ‘ 
able success; and, thereupon, Mr. and Mrs. How. 


itt, not satisfied with thirty guineas a month. as 
their share for seven or eight articles, determined 
to obtain a proprietary interest in the concern 

To this Mr.Saunders at length agreed, but, not 
acceding to the terms of his friends, who evident. 
ly wished to secure the lion’s part, a general ex- 
plosion was the result. Off went the Howitts, 
and started an opposition journal, at the same 
time raising a terrible hue and cry against Saun- 
ders, asserting that they had “originated” the 
“People’s Journal ;’ and that they had been gross- 
ly “swindled.” ‘To allthis, Mr. Saunders replied 
at length; and, after a full examination of the 
case, I do not hesitate to say that he made a very 
triumphant reply. In his full and satisfactory 
statement, Mr. Saunders publishes several notes 
which_he received from Mr. and Mrs. Howitt. and 
which sustain his positions entirely. I was f¢ vin 

ed a good deal, in reading these notes, to find sev- 
eral very naughty expressions, appeals to Heaven, 
and so on, which appeared to me rather profane; 
and which nobody familiar with the writings of 
the Howitts would have dreamed of as likely to be 
met with in their private correspondence. But, 
perhaps one of the most amusing, characteristic, 
significant, and instructive incidents connected 
with this matter, is presented in a letter written 
by Mrs. Howitt to a young and really promising 
American writer, Mr. Bayard Taylor. After flat- 
tering our countryman as only a woman can flat- 
ter, and extolling to the skies a little yolume of 
travels which he had published, the lady says: 

“ When we first joined the People’s Journal, Mr. 
Saunders had no fellow feeling with America or 
the Americans. It was we who made the Journal a 
bond between the two nations. That was our 
aim from the first ; and we will now make Hovitt’s 
Journal what the People’s Journal might have been, 
but for the unprincipled, dishonest, conduct of its 
editor. But we must ask the good and true Amer- 
icans to aid us; and it lies with such as yourself 
to give the tone to the American mind with re- 
gard to our journal. We are in no way different 
from what we have ever been. We love America 
as truly as ever, and will make our journal an 
organ of truth, liberty, and progress, for America 
as well as for England. You may make what use 
you please of this letter; and we trust you will 
use your influence with the American press to set 
our journal properly before them.” 


With what charming simplicity the dear lady 
avows her love for America! She and her hus- 
band are in no way different from what they have 
ever been; and, although Mr. Saunders has been 
so unprincipled, yet they love America as truly 
asever! It is rather a curious train of reason- 
ing! But, altogether, this little morceau affords a 
fair sample of the empty slang of many of the lit- 
erati of the day, continually boasting about “truth, 
liderty, and progress,” and boring us with unmean- 
ing twaddle about “bonds between the two na- 
tions,” and love for America, and what not, when, 
= all, the only bond in the case is—the dol- 

ar! 

The recent trial of Alexander Dumas, the nov- 
elist, for an alleged breach of contract, brought 
out some interesting facts. At the time he formed 
the contract he was engaged in the publication of 
eighty new works, to contain 226,000 lines! In 
addition to these works, he was bound by the con- 
tract to furnish yearly, for five years, eleven vol- 
umes of novels, for which he was to receive an an- 
nual compensation of 63,000 francs, or $12,600. 
At this time he did, as he remarked, what no other 
man had done before, and what probably none will 
do after him: He commenced and continued to 
their conclusion five separate romances, portions 
of which appeared daily in five different newspa- 
pers! Every word in these works, as he called 
upon his adversaries totestify, was written by his 
own hand. The extravagant sums paid to Dumas 
and others may appear strange; but it is to be 
recollected that Paris monopolizes the journaliz- 
ing of I'rance, which secures to the newspapers 
of that capital an immense circulation; and, as 
their success depends mainly upon the fictitious 
writings, which they publish in the shape of feu- 
illetons, they can afford to pay very liberally such 
contributors as Dumas, Sue, and others of that 
class. Immense numbers of the novels of Dumas 
have been sold in the United States. It is a won- 
der that the advocates of slavery, who affect to 
regard their African brethren as an inferior crea- 
ture, devour so eagerly the writings of a colored 
man ! 

“Qmoo,” the new work of Mr. Melville, the 
author of “'Typee,” has met with a very rapid 
sale. Already five thousand copies have been dis- 
posed of, and it is probable thet twenty or thirty 
thousand additional copies will be needed to sup- 
ply the increasing demand. It is a very spirited, 
vigorous, and amusing narrative of sea life and 
adventures in the South Sea Islands ; but it is not 
equal to “'Typee.” The latter is one of the most 
fascinating books which has ever been composed— 
full of the most splendid imagery and enchanting 
description. Herman Melville stands, in my opin- 
ion, in the very first rank of American writers. 
He writes without affectation, and therefore he 
writes powerfully and well. 


THE NEW JUDICIAL SYSTEM, 


I am quite surprised in observing the apathy 
which appears to prevail so generally with regard 
to the election of Judges, under the new Consti- 
tution of the State of New York. Except amongst 
the mere politicians of both parties, no interest 
seems tobe felt in the matter. This is another 
unpleasant token of the all-engrossing hold which 
the struggle after gain has on the great body of 
the people. The toiling man of business has no 
time to give to the discharge of the most solemn 
duties of citizenship. Small lawyers, and men 
whose only qualification appears to be an utter 
incompetency to manage their own affairs, are 
those, generally speaking, intrusted with the pub- 
lic affairs. One would think that this business of 
choosing Judges would call out the great mass of 
the people. Not so, however. Caucus has done 
the work. The selections have been tolerably 
good, but each party has its ticket, and all the vile 
passions of partisanship have entered into the 
work. The election takes place on the 7th of 
June. It isa very important experiment. What 
may be the result, no one can tell. 

THE NEW EMIGRANT LAW. 


The excellent fruits of the new Emigrant Law 
already show themselves. It went into operation 
on the 5th instant. Since that day, 16,360 emi- 
grants have arrived at this port; and for all but 
five the commutation fee of one dollar has been 
paid. A very large fund has thus been already 
realized. ‘The commissioners are actively and 
faithfully engaged in the discharge of fheir du- 
ties. Every possible provision has been made for 
the destitute strangers. The “ Long Island Farms” 
have been taken for the sick. I hope that ere long 
we will have a suitable building erected on Staten 
Island for the reception of the homeless immi- 
grant, and that an efiicient plan will be adopted 
for sending them into the interior, so that they 
may assist in building up the great empire of 
freemen in the mighty West. But, in the mean 
time, allow me to inquire whether any of the 
evangelical churches of New York have stretched 
forth their hands to relieve these destitute breth- 
ren. Has the Presbyterian church, now that it 
has given a prize of many dollars for the best es- 
say on the sinfulness of dancing, yet given a cup 
of cold water to one of those perishing ones ? 

There is a dearth of news of interest. The 
Macedonian has not yet sailed on her mission of 
charity. Some unpleasant personal feeling has 
obtruded itself in this business, into which I do 
not wish to enter, but which cannot be too indig- 
nantly condemned. The latest accounts from 
Ireland are distressing in the extreme. Pesti- 
lence is sweeping thousands to the grave. 

A curious trial is proceeding in one of the 
Methodist churches of this city, in which the 
Rev. Mr. Maffit is one of the principal characters. 
The point at issue involves some nice questions of 
church discipline and government. In my next I 
shall give the result. 

The new Common Council recently issued an 
order, directing the removal of the awning posts 
in Broadway ; and the work is now rapidly pro- 
ceeding. When these unsightly obstructions are 
all removed, the appearance of our noble chief 
thoroughfare will be greatly improved. 

For a week or two past the weather has been 
quite disagreeable—raw easterly winds prevail- 
ing, with occasional showers of rain. To-day it 
is cold and gloomy—just a day to “oppress one 
with o-why-hee,’ as I once heard a distinguished 
Congressman say ! 


being slighted. The “JournaY 
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LETTER FROM BROOKLYN. 


At home in an editorial sanctum—Freeman Hunt, of 
the Merchants’ Magazine—Address to the Colored 
People of Brooklyn—Thoughts upon their self- 
elevation—Paulina. 8S. Wright, and her Lectures on 
Female Physiology, &c. 

Brooxtyn, N. Y., May 22, 1847. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

Never, since I became one of the editorial 
“ants,” have I felt so much like writing as at the 
present moment. You know, from experience, as 
every writer knows, that much depends upon as- 
sociation; and so potent is its power, that some 
men can only write in a particular corner of a 
particular room,. being in the room itself, even 
though their very sanctum, not sufficing to give 
wings to thought. You will understand how I am 
affected in this respect, at the present writing, 
when I tell you that I write from an editorial 
sanctum, surrounded by the peculiar associations 
of such a spot. I am in very sanctum sanctorum of 
Freeman Hunt, editor of that noble storehouse of 


commercial literature, the Merchants? Magazine, 
who has purchased and fitted up a delightful 
home-spot high up in Court-street, where he can 
retire, after business hours, from the noise and 
bustle of “che city,” (as they call New York. in 
this now populous city,) here to enjoy the com- 
forts of domestic life, to an extent rare indeed 
among the corps editorial ; for, be it understood 
that Mr. Hunt has been eminently successful in 
his great enterprise, as he is worthy to be, in 
—. of his ability and tact as an editor anda 
publisher, and his earnestness as a pioneering re- 
former in his sphere. I might fill this entire sheet 
with literary facts revealed, and reflections gene- 
rated by the contents of Mr. Hunt’s private 
library; for on its compactly and carefully ar- 
ranged shelves may be found nearly every book 
worth preserving, that has been issued by the 
American press, of late years. I doubt whether 
any bookstore in New York contains go great a 
variety of choice publications. Scarcely any book 
from the gravest to the gayest, but may be found 
here. It might well be styled a Bidliothecal Paro- 
dise, for in it there is everything which the veri- 
est bibliomaniac could desire—if it be not a para- 
dox to talk of madness in a paradise! But, for 
fear I myself should come too much under the 
mania-generating spell of the scene, I must com- 
mand my thoughts into another channel, and dis- 
course somewhat of other things. 

My special errand to this place was the filling 
of an appointment made for me, last evening, in 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church, High 
street, by a committee of fifteen intelligent colored 
citizens, whose invitation I received a day or two 
ago. It would perhaps have been difficult to con- 
ceive how they became aware of my interest in 
their race, had I not recognised, at the head of 
the committee, the name of an intelligent and 
earnest-spirited colored man who formerly resided 
in Baltimore, where my feelings in this respect 
are well known, and where, by-the-by, I desire to 
have them known; for it has long appeared to 
my mind, as a very clear proposition, that it is in 
the power of the already free colored people to 
hasten, more or less, the triumph of freedom, by 
exhibiting its value in themselves; and that it is 
the imperative duty of every true Anti-Slavery 
reformer to exert himself for the removal of all 
such despicable barriers to their elevation as those 
Black Laws found disgracing the statute books of 
even the non-slaveholding States! But I would 
not have the free colored man depend too much 
upon extraneous aid. | would have him depend, 
as much as possible, upon his own God-given en- 
ergies—to show that he respected himself—for self- 
respect in every man, whether black or white, 
must always precede the respect of others. This 
was the cardinal point of my remarks to the meet- 
ing last night, of which self-elevation was the 
theme. Oh! that the free colored people gene- 
rally could be brought more clearly to perceive 
the importance of this view of their relation to 
their brethren in bonds, and of their own condi- 
tion and prospects as a class who may be truly 
said to be, in paraphraseology, “among us, but 
not of us”’ Such of your readers as are aware 
of my deep and undisguised concern for. this 
down-trodden people, know that the prayer of my 
heart is, that my own favored race may come to 
have less selfish and illiberal views of this ques- 
tion—that prejudice may be gradually removed, 
to the supplying of its place with a wider and 
purer feeling, that shall stimulate new champions 
to take the field in this behalf, and labor earnest- 
ly therein, in the face of that spirit-trying oppro- 
brium which every struggler for the right may 
expect to be his fate! 

1 am pleased to observe that Paulina S. Wright, 
that noble-minded missionary to her sex, whose 
physiological teachings many of your Baltimore 
readers will long remember gratefully, is here, 
engaged in her chosen sphere of usefulness. Her 
lectures are not so successful, in a pecuniary 
point of view, as the courses delivered in Balti- 
more ; but being delivered in the Brooklyn Female 
Institute, which alone furnishes about one huudred 
and fifty auditors, the chances for doing good are 
certainly encouraging. I learn that Mrs.Wright, 
after a summer trip to the North, during which 
she will lecture in Lynn, Massachusetts, among 
other places, proposes to revisit the South. She 
will repeat her course in Baltimore, after which, 
the friends of woman’s true advancement in your 
city should see that she is induced to extend her 
route to Washington, that the circle of her benign 
influence may be felt as widely as possible. 

Inferring that a letter from this point might be 
acceptable to your readers, by dint of its novel- 
ty, Lhave thrown off the above, and I shall des- 
patch it to you, in the hope that it may realize 
the adage which says, “the more unexpected the 
more welcome.” J. E.S8. 





LIBERTY MEETINGS, 


0°} There will be a Mass Liberty Convention in Rutland, 
Meigs county, Ohio, (six miles from the Ohio river at Pom- 
roy,)on Thursday and Friday, June |7 and 18—to meet at 10 
A.M. To beaddressed by Samvet Lewis, Epwarp Smitu, 
and H. L. Preston. 

icy A Liberty Rally, at Senecaville, Guernsey county, 
Ohio, on Wednesday and Thursday, June 23 and 24, will be 
addressed by Samugt Lewis, E. Smitn, M. R. Hutt, H. L. 
PRESTON, and others. 

O¢>~ And another Grand Gathering of the People at Repub- 
lic, (Scipio,) Seneca county, Ohio, on Thursday and Friday, 
July 1 and 2, will be addressed by Samuet Lewis, H. L 
Preston, and others. 





DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


From the New York correspondent of the Era. 
New York, May 2. 
The demand for breadstuffs continues to be marked by 








considerable excitement. On Saturday, sales of fair Genesee, 
in the city, were made freely at $8.62 1-2 a $8 75, closing at 
the latter figure. Sales of Michigan were made at $8.62 1-2, 
and at a higher figure fur strait brands. Small sales of fancy 
brands Genesee were reported at $8.57 1-2 a $9, and of Ohio 
at $9.12 1-2. A small sale of Alexandria was made at $9.25 

Sales of Genesee were made to arrive next week at $8.75, and 
of mixed brands for June at $8.12 1-2, and for all July at $8. 
A sale of Genesee wheat was reported for all next week at 
$2, and a considerable lot was sold toarrive in July and August 
on private terms. Sales of meal in the city were made at 
$5.183-4 a $5.25, and to arrive in June at $5. Rye sold free- 
ly at $1.44a $1.56 per bushel, which was an advance since 
yesterday. Kye flour sold at $6.50. Oats sold at 69 a 70 
cents. Corn was also in better demand, and salesof Northern 
yellow made on terms as high as $1.12 1-2 cents per bushe., 
and mixed at $1.10, which established a further advance. 
To arrive in June and July, sales of mixed were made at 95 
cents; sales were also made for June (for Northern yellow) 
at $1.05, and for July at $1. In provisions there was some- 
thing more doing, though prices stood at about previous rates. 
A sale of sides was made at 9 1-2 cents. A iot of second quali- 
ty lard sold at § 3-4 cents, and some tierces hams and shoul- 
ders at 83-4 and 67-8 cents. 2,000 barrels new pork sold on 

rivate terms. A small sale of new mess was made at $16.50. 
u groceries, sales were light, and the market continued rather 
inactive. 





PHILADELPHIA, May 2. 
. Flour, $9; receipts light; demand moderate. Rye flour, 
$6.50. Corn meal, $5.25 a $5.37 1-2. Wheat scarce; $2.05 
per bushel. Corn, $1.15. Oats, 60 cents. 





Battimore, May 2. 
Filour.—The market for flour to-day is rather quiet. Hold- 
ers ask $9, without finding buyers, except in very small lots. 
The receipts are still falling off. Corn meal, $5.25 
Grain.—The receipts of wheat light. Pennsylvania prime 
red, $2.05; Maryland red, good to prime, $1.95 a $2.02. Sales 
to-day of white corn at $l a $1.03—a decline; and of yellow 
at $1.04 a $1.06. Oats, 60 a 62 cents. Rye would bring $1.20. 
eef Cattle.—Price $3 to $4.50 per 100 pounds on the hoof, 
equal to $6 a $8.75 net, and averaging about $4 gross. 3 
Hogs.—A good supply, with sales of live at $6.50 to $6.75 
and $6.87, according to quality. 4 
Provisions.—Mess pork, $16.50; prime, $13.75 a $14. De- 
mand fur bacon brisk; sales of shoulders at 7 3-4 cents, sides 
at 8 1-2a9 3-4 cents, and hams at 10 cents. Lard, 10 cen 
for kegs, and 9 1-2 a 9 3-4 cents for barrels. 





Grorcetown, May 25, 
Wholesale Prices Current for Country Produce. 


Flour - $9.00 a $9.25 
Corn meal - - - - - - - LI2 a LO 
Ryechop - : - : ° ° . 70 a 75 
Rye - - Sa S” - - - - 50 a a 
Corn, white - - - - - - - 1,03 a 1.05 
Corn, yellow - - - - : - 106 a 1.08 
Corn, inears,perbarrel - - - + 525 a 

Oats, struck measure - - - . - 60 a 

Oats, heaped measure - - - - - 65 a * 
Bacon, hog round, per 100 pounds - = =- «9.00 a 9.54 
Bacon,hams - - - - - - 1000 a 10.50 
Bacon, shoulders - - - : ° - 800 a 4 
Bacon, middlings — oop te a a * 
Lard, No.l,perpound - - 9- - 5 a ca 
Black-eyed peas, per bushel - sh fo ie ’8 
Wool, washed, per pound - : es 18 a 3 
Wool, unwashed - - Fy Pn < a 


RicuMonD, (Va.,) May 24. 
Flour, $9 a $10. Corn, no transactions. Oats, 50 cents. 


LovisvILLE, (Ky.,) May 19. 
Flour, per barrel- - ~- ~*~ - $5.50 a $5.75 
Corn, per bushel - eo ite ae 50 a 4 
Oats, per bushel - - - - . 30 a 35 





Cincinnati, May 21. 


Flour, $5.40 to $5.50. Corn, in bulk, yellow, 40 a 42 cents 
Hams, 8 cents; shoulders, 6 cents. 





PirrssurG, May 24. 
Flour, $6.31 to $6.50. Hams, 8 cents; shoulders, 6 1-4 
cents. 





ZANESVILLE, (O.,) May 20. 


Flour, per barrel, (retail) - $5.00 a 5.25 
Wheat, per bushel the : 85 a 
Corn, per bushel - - 30 a pa 
Oats,perbushel - - - - - e - 
Lard, perpound - - -" - = - 
Cievetanp, May 18. 

Flonr, per barrel - - $5.50 . “eo 
Wheat Pte in car be, ae 

per ne de 0 +9 
Lard,perpound- - - - ~- ida O8Le 


—————_ 








eae ooms of the American and Foreign 

grntines ee and the American Missionary As- 
sociation, with the Depository for the sale of Anti-Slavery 
Publications, the Reading Room, and Agency for the National 
Era, have been removed from No. 5 to No, 22 Soeare street 

New York, where all persons having business with either of 
the Societies, or otherwise interested in the cause, are re- 

spectfully invited to call. Letters on business, designed fir 

office, should be directed as above. 
HARNED, 
New York, May 17, 1847. Office Agent. 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 


For the National Era. 
PORTRAITS FOR THE PEOPLE. 











BY JOHN SMITH THE YOUNGER. 


No. 12. 
THE POLITICIAN IN PETTICOATS. 


> to few, to all she smiles extends 
hero re te never once offends!” 
Rape of the Lock. 


CHAP. I. 

Amongst the mistakes into which the verdant 
visiter in Washington falls, is one by no- means 
unreasonable. The innocent stranger, intent on 
the joys of office, and untaught in the ways of our 
domestic diplomacy, very naturally imagines that 
in the great men who shake the Capitol, and fill 
the “Union” and “Intelligencer,” he beholds 
the sovereign arbiters of his fate—the sleepless 
guardians of the Paradise of spoils. It is a natu- 
ral error. 

Behold that portly legislator, marching with 
stately step along the broad avenue which leadeth 
unto corruption, his cloak thrown around him 
like a Roman toga, and his nose suspiciously snuff- 
ing the air, as if he detected afar off some fresh 
plot against the rights of—Oregon! I say, be- 


hold 
“ the awful Aristarch, 

Plough’'d is his front with many a deep remark,” 
whilst behind, the weight of “thirty years’ expe- 
rience” drags its vast breadth along! Who is 
there, with a particle of veneration left remaining, 
able to resist the conviction that in that imperial 
form alone dwells a controlling portion of the 
power to give or to withhold ? 

Again: see that yellow, hungry, spectral hero 
of the House! He is the chosen organ of “the 
Department” itself, and his unflinching fidelity 
has only to name its reward. Surely, Lazarus can 
get a crumb from that table! 

And yet, again, hear the siren song of hope, as 
it comes from the lips of that excellent fellow, 
who is just now delighting all hearts in the bar- 
room at Coleman’s. Unequalled judge of a 
“julep,” dividing with Martin himself the glory 
of “gin slings’ and “cobblers,’? and equally 
skilled in all the “ dark dexterities” of Executive 
triumphs on field days at the Capitol, he certainly 
can settle your business. 

Now, it is all very well to have such potent al- 
lies at Washington; but, oh patriot! burning to 
serve thy country whether she will or no, let 
Smith the Younger show thee a still more excel- 
lent way. 

In an elegant house not far from the “Seven 
Buildings,” the favored locale of official refine- 
ment, the preparations for breakfast were almost 
completed. It was the month of January; a heavy 
fall of snow had occurred during the night, and a 
keen northwester swept over the city, stripping 
the roofs of the houses of their fleecy covering, 
and fiercely whirling it about the ears of the few 
pedestrians who hurried along the Georgetown 
road. The snug, warm parlor seemed snugger 
and warmer than ever, from the contrast with 
the wintry aspect of the scene without ; and, in 
truth, as the fire, of Liverpool coal, blazed away 
so cheerily in the brightly burnished grate, and 
the kettle hissed and steamed, and the delicious 
aroma of the fragrant Mocha filled the apartment, 
and the smartest of waiters in the most correct 
livery imaginable bustled about the table, now 
loaded with a chaste and costly service of porce- 
lain and silver, and all the materials for a genu- 
ine American breakfast, it afforded no indifferent 
insight into the daily martyrdom of a first-class 
American patriot, at the rate of four thousand five 


which encircled one of the whitest and roundest 
necks in the world, she added, “I hope, my love, 
you will not allow your influence in the foreign 
appointments to be controlled by our rebellious 





friend in the Senate ?” ; 
“Well, I do declare it is a great bore!” said 
Mr. Dangerfield, speaking as if he had grown sud- 
denly sick at the thought of it. 
“Ah! that’s a dear, good Dangey—don’t be 
much depressed. I know you must be jaded to 
death. But why can’t you let your own little 
Julia share some of these troubles ?” 
“Why, my dear, you’ve no idea how these peo- 
ple hang on to one. Now, there’s young Buck- 
eye’— 
Ti Ab! yes. I think I heard—he wants the con- 
sulate ?” 
“Yes—the booby ; I promised to put his docu- 
ments in the hands of the Secretary, but it’s no 
use! ” 
“Oh! suppose you leave them with me, Dan- 
gey? You know we're all busy arranging for the 
ball, and I must see the Secretary every day.” 
“Certainly, my dear; you'll find them in my 
escretoire, the second drawer from the top; but 
the sleigh waits at the door. Good morning, my 
love! Yaw! what an awful bore this Washing- 
ton is!” and so, with a heavy sigh, the patriotic 
Dangerfield resigned himself to his fate, and set 
out to expend another heroic exertion in the cause 
of the people. 
“Now, Mrs. Gen. Duff, we shall see—we shall 
see!” exclaimed Mrs. Dangerfield, as her husband, 
enveloped in furs, dashed off in his sleigh ; “ it 
must never be said that a protege of mine was de- 
feated, least of all by such an old frump! Young 
Buckeye shall have the consulate !” 
The lady’s eyes fairly sparkled, and her little 
foot beat the carpet till it got rid of the slipper. 
She seemed lost in reflection for a minute or two, 
and then, drawing together the voluminous folds 
of her gracefully negligent wrapper, she rose from 
table. 
“Thomas! let the carriage be ready precisely 
at twelve,’ said Mrs. Dangerfield, as she arose ; 
and then, bestowing another caress on Fidele, the 
lady sailed haughtily out of the room. 

[vO BE CONTINUED.] 

For the National Era. 
LICENSE LAW—TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


Mr. Enrror: Under the above head, “John 
Smith the Younger,” your New York correspond- 
ent, made a sweeping onslaught upon Temperance 
men, and what he considers their gross blunders, 
in the Era of the 6th inst. Permit me briefly to 
examine his positions, and also to correct the mis- 
apprehension of the law which would arise from 
the perusal of his article. He says: “The sub- 
ject has at length been submitted to the people at 
the polls,” and “thus far, the result is altogether 
adverse to the wishes of certain Temperance men; 
for, in almost every town, an overwhelming ma- 
jority has been given in favor of granting licenses 
to retail spirituous liquors.” Now, one would 
naturally suppose, from this statement, that this 
was the first trial here; whereas, in May, 1846, 
the people voted on the question of license or no 
license in every county of the State, except New 
York city, and it resulted in an “ overwhelming 
majority” against legalizing drunkard making. 
But the result of the present election, your racy 
and talented scion of the Smith family deems “sat- 
isfactory assurance that common sense is yet po- 
tential inthiscommunity.” Then, asa sequence, we 
must be inferred to favor the consequences of this 
“overwhelming majority” vote in favor of grant- 
ing licenses, to wit: that men should be empowered 
by law to create pauperism, misery, and crime, in 
the community. It is not enough that men, who 
have no fear of God or man before their eyes, 
should, on their own responsibility, deal out these 
infernal spirits, creating a moral pestilence in the 
community, but it even shows that “ common sense 
is potential,” when the community are willing to 
throw around this Bohon Upas of society a legal 
sanction ! 

This inference does not, certainly, seem quite 





hundred per annum. And so indeed 1 to 
think the respectable personage just now inspect- 
ing the state of his chin in the magnificent mirror 
over the mantel-piece. Ele was a tall, robust, dark- 
complexioned gentleman, of about forty years of 
age, somewhat inclined to corpulency, and was 
regarded by most ladies as an extremely hand- 
some man. It is true his eye was dull and heavy, 
and his brow, somewhat contracted, did not seem 
absolutely burdened with deep thought. But still 
he was a “ well-made man,” and his teeth were 
dazzlingly white, whilst his whiskers were per- 
fection itself. So, of course, he was “a love of a 
man.” After convincing himself that it was 
“only a scratch,” requiring no particular treat- 
ment, the gentleman languidly threw himself into 
a large arm-chair covered with crimson velvet, 
and, crossing one leg over the other, seemed lost 
in contemplation of the effect produced by the 
ruddy light of the fire on his well-polished boot. 

“ Breakfast ready, sir!’ remarked the attend- 
ant, giving the last finishing touch to the arrange- 
ment of the elegant breakfast service. 

“Humph! Ring the bell!” said his master, em- 
phasizing the “ring.” 

“Yezzir!” exclaimed Thomas, and, with a deli- 
cate appreciation of his master’s command, he gave 
a very decided pull of the bell. Another servant 
in livery in a moment answered the summons. 

“Tell Mrs. Dangerfield’s attendant to come 
here immediately!” said the gentleman in the 
arm-chair, who seemed to become more fidgety 
every moment. 

In a few minutes afterwards, a smartly dressed 
wench, with sharp, cunning eyes, an inquisitive 
nose, and mouth pressed up in an intensely sig- 
nificant smile of disdain, which said, “ Well, now, 
what do you want?” made her appearance, pre- 
ceded by a fat little poodle, which waddling up to 
the hearth, after a short period of calm observa- 
tion, stretched itself out on the rug. 

““Has your madame completed her toilette?” 
inquired Mr. Dangerfield, in a tone of severity. 

“La, sir, you know we were at Madame Pu- 
laski’s last night,” and the waiting maid tossed 
her head with an air of utter contempt, at the 
same time adjusting her neckerchief, as she caught 
a glimpse of herself in the mirror. 

“Inform Mrs. Dangerfield that breakfast is 
waiting, and that I expect she will immediately 
favor me with her presence, or—but go”—and, 
impressively waving his hand, the gentleman dis- 
missed the scornful Abigail from his presence. 

Ten minutes elapsed, and still the lady did not 
make her appearance. Was it not really very 
provoking? Mr. Dangerfield looked at his watch, 
and then, rising and walking across the apartment, 
he looked out of the window; and then, striding 
back to the fireplace, he looked at himself in the 
glass; and then, pshawing and muttering, he pet- 
tishly kicked the little dog from the hearth rug. 
Just at that moment, the lady entered the room. 

“ Pauvre Fidele!” she exclaimed, gently taking 
up the suffering poodle ; “ it is too bad to molest 
the dear, sweet, little child that way; bui ah! its 
master is un mauvais sujet !” and as the darling F'i- 
dele nestled into her bosom, and in the warmth of 
its caresses actually cut short her speech, the lady 
turned her large swimming eyes upon the ag- 
gressor with such a sweetly reproachful expres- 
sien that one might well have sighed for Mr. Dan- 
gerfield’s punishment. But that gentleman prided 
himself on his sternness of character, and was not 
to be subdued by any such blandishment. So, 
looking very wrathfully at the lady’s portrait. 
which smiled on him from the opposite side of the 
parlor, Mr. Dangerfield said, with no little snap- 
pishness— 

“Are you aware, madam, that .the coffee and 
eggs are quite cold ?” 

- “My love, will you oblige me by a nice little 
slice of that ham—you know I never eat eggs. 

Dear Dangey, just cut it as you used to do at our 
sweet recherche breakfasts, when we were first mar- 
ried !” said the lady, in a most musical voice—so 
soft, so winning, and persuasive, and with naivete 
so fascinating, that even Dangerfield gave way. 

“Certainly, my dear,” said he, helping the lady 
to a delicious morceau, and at the same time hand- 
ing her the mustard, with the remark—“ Really, 
the coffee is cold, and I am certain to break my 
appointment at the Department this morning !” 

“Naughty Fidele! to eat all my ham! Do, 
love, cut me another piece!” 

“Thomas, take away this coffee!” exclaimed 
Mr Dangerfield, now entirely relapsing into un- 
concealed petulance, and affecting not to have 
heard the touching appeal of the lady. 

“ Well, dearest Dangey,” said the lady, quietly 
helping herself, “take a cup of this exquisite hy- 
son with me. Mr. Cushing, my love, sent me a 
package the day before yesterday.” 

“Ah! Indeed!” exclaimed Dangerfield, upset- 
ting the salt-cellar ; “he did?” 

“Oh! yes—didn’t you know?” responded the 
lady, looking more bewitching than ever, and then 
added, “Yes, and a set of chop-sticks for Buchan- 

an, and a large jar of guava jelly for dear old Cal- 
deron, with a rare specimen of Chinese oat-cake 
for his lady !” 

“Ha, ha, ha! But, dear me, I wonder if the 
Chinese believe in future punishment!” said the 
gentleman, suddenly changing his voice, and look- 
ing very intently at Fidele, who, now perfectly 
assured of her sanctuary, seemed very much dis- 
posed to respond with a growl, thus evincing a 
decided talent for the theological controversy 
— Mr. Dangerfield apparently wished to pro- 

voke. 

“ 
y, of course they do, my duck ; don’t you ?” 
said Mrs. eld, pouring out another cup 


of the su: h: 

“Ob! not” replied Mr. Dangerfield. 
aucun I suppose, my dear Dangey, you hold 
auielly responded the later at nace hnaing fo 
ward, with her arms resting on the table, whilst 
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consistent with other parts of Mr. Smith’s article, 
where he most eloquently urges, that the whole 
soul should be practically in the work, and its 
friends not be content with a “lifting up of the 
hands” for it. For, if men show their “common 
sense” in protecting the traffic by law, what kind 
of “sense” or decency would it show to attempt to 
overthrow it by private influence? But of all this 
John must be his own judge. 

Again: preventing the traffic in ardent spirits 
by law, he says, “is precisely in keeping with the 
Westminster Assembly recipe for converting the 
Kingdom of Great Britain to thé Protestant faith ;” 
and in another sentence compares it to the spirit 
of the law against witchcraft, under which, “a 
helpless woman, and her daughter nine years old, 
were hanged, for raising a storm, by wearing their 
stockings wrong side out!” Here, it appears, he 
makes no distinction between the propriety of re- 
straining by law vicious conduct, or mere error of 
opinion, in the one case; and, in the other, he com- 
pares the evils resulting from the sale of intoxi- 
cating drinks to the imaginary evils resulting 
from witchcraft ; or, in other words, he deems the 
evils of witchcraft quite as substantial, and would 
justify restraining laws quite as rationally, as the 
evils of the liquortraftic! If Mr.Smiththe Young- 
er did not distinguish the difference between the 
right of the community to protect itself against 
the vicious conduct and practices of some of its 
members, and its right to fetter free thought, then 
it is easily explained why he entirely misconceiv- 
ed the spirit and intention of the law itself. If 
his argument is good for anything, it equally 
proves the folly and unchristian spirit of all re- 
straininglaws. The fact that more than two-thirds 
of all the pauperism, crime, and misery, suffered 
by the community, are inflicted by the use of spir- 
ituous liquors, is too well authenticated to re- 
quire more proof at this day. Stubborn facts like 
these do not have their home, like witchcraft, in 
the imagination. About these facts there is no 
difference among temperate men, and rarely a dif- 
ferent opinion among the intemperate, while sober. 
If we may not restrain a man from making thieves 
and murderers, what right have we to restrain the 
thief or murderer, after he has been so prepared 
and educated tor his dire work, with our legal 
sanction? ‘That has always been thought the 
wisest law which could prevent crime, rather than 
the one which exulted in its power of punishing 
after the deed was done. 

If the sale of ardent spirits as a beverage is the 
fearful precursor of vice and misery in communi- 
ty, what argument, based upon right, can be made 
against restraining it, more than against restrain- 
ing any other crime? Your correspondent also 
favors the idea that this law dictates to men what 
they shall drink. The law only allows the peo- 
ple of each town to decide at the polls whether 
they will have licences granted to sell liquors, or 
whether the sale shall be prohibited. It is only 
the sale of liquor which it prohibits, in case the 
town shall vote “‘ No License.” And, besides, this 
law is perfectly democratic, as it allows each com- 
munity to govern itself. Every town can say 
whether it will have liquor sold or not. The only 
question, it appears to me, to settle, is, whether this 
traffic is the parent of crime and want; if so, I ask 
again, has not community aright to protect itself? 
Or shall we, under the miscalled name of liberty, 
allow men to do whatever they please, being re- 
sponsible only to their own consciences, which have 
“become seared as with a hot iron,” and kneel 
only at the shrine of Mammon? 

It is alsourged by some, that it is wrong to re- 
strain an occupation which the people have been 
in the habit of looking upon as respectable. Does 
the fact that the people have looked upon an oc- 
cupation as respectable make it any the less inju- 
rious, when it is hurtful in itself? The slave 
trade was once considered respectable ; but weré 
the horrors of the middle passage any less crush- 
ing to the poor negro, because it was deemed re- 
spectable? Stealing was once respectable in Spar- 
ta ; but did that alter its intrinsic character? Sla- 
very is now respectable in the Southern States ; 
but is the soul of the poor slave any the less pen- 
etrated with its horrible injustice? Was it any 
reason why the slave trade ought not to be restrain- 
ed with heavy penalties, because it had been re- 
spectable? And yet as strong a reason may be 
urged in the one case as in the other. We now 
have laws restraining men for much smaller offen- 
ces, and no one thinks of raising a hue and cry 
about it. Nomancan create a nuisance, by which 
the neighborhood is injured in health or conveni- 
ence, without subjecting himself to'‘an indictment. 
People are restrained from selling unwholesome 
provisions. Who complains of these laws? Then, 
why complain of the License Law, which prevents 
men from selling to their fellows what blasts char- 
acter, estate, health, and even life, here and here- 
after? Why, in this case, the pockets of a con- 
siderable class are touched, and the consciences of 
a large class are found nowhere but in the bot- 
toms of their pockets. Here they can feel. They 
are alive to the sliding of a single sixpence. 

It is to be confessed that the law has not pro- 
duced so much good during the past year as its 
friends anticipated ; but this is not owing to any 
defect in the law, so much as a want of en and 
perseverance in executing it. The best law will 
do but little good when it is not executed. Your 
correspondent has graphically described what has 
rere this result, and what has caused _ 

w to remain, in a t measure, unexecuted. 
There are too many atom men who are sat- 
isfied with a mere “lifting up of hands” or a mere 
deposite of a ballot. When hee things are done, 
they deem their duty ended. The most delicate 
and fastidious could go to the ballot-box and vote 
“No License,” and the law would 
assume the functions of nality, and execute 
itself; just as those who “lift up their hands,” 
and pray for the cause, too often leave their pray- 
ers to be answered and executed by anybody but 
themselves. The immense last year gave 
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posed those who voted meant what they did, and, 
consequently, but little exertion was made this 
spring on the side of Temperance; all the exer- 
tion was made on the side of Rum. But let it not 
be supposed that all this will do no good. It has, 
at least, excited the devotees of Rum to a more 
ridiculous activity on their part, and made them 
play such pranks before the face of the world as 
will rebound with a fearful impetus upon their 
own heads. “Whom the gods wish to destroy, 
they first make mad.” Where the law was exe- 
cuted, the effect was salutary ; and we have but to 
work and wait a few years, to see the community 
acquiesce With as great unanimity in the punish- 
ment and restraint of the indiscriminate sale of 
ardent spirits, as they do now in the punishment of 
theft. Yours, very truly, n. W. 8. 
Burravo, May 10, 1847. 

ER SINE 

- For the National Era. 

On the 25th March, a meeting of the friends of 
rational liberty, for Randolph and the surround. 
ing counties, in South Illinois, was held in Eden. 
Though the day was unfavorable, the attend- 
ance was good 
After free and full discussion, manifestng much 
unanimity and harmony of sentiment, by D. M. 
Kelsey, Rev. Messrs. Wallace, Graham, Wylie, 
and others, the following resolutions were adopt- 
ed, nem. con. : ? 
Whereas the system of American slavery is a 
most cruel outrage upon human rights, and a pal- 
pable infraction of every principle of morals and 
religion; therefore, , 
Resolved, That we view with approbation those 
branches of the church that have taken a stand 
against this evil, and recommend their example to 
the other great and influential denominations of 
the land. 
Resolved, That while we learn with pleasure 
the truth that the workings of the “ peculiar in- 
stitution” have been thoroughly canvassed in the 
halls of Congress, we at the same time deeply la- 
ment that, by the servile truckling of the immor- 
tal eighteen “doughfaces” of the North, the South 
have triumphed in their contest to defeat the Wil- 
mot proviso, and thereby prejudice liberty, and 
prepare the way for extending the area of slavery ; 
and that the present attitude which our nation 
sustains to Mexico should receive our unqualified 
reprobation. 
Whereas, the black laws of this State are the 
unequivocal manifestation of pure misanthropy 
towards a proscribed class of mankind, presuming 
all such to be fugitive slaves, and authorizing their 
apprehension and incarceration in the county jail, 
and final sale to pay their jail fees; therefore, 
Resolved, That every motive of Christian phi- 
lanthropy urges us to labor for their total repeal. 
Resolved, That those parts of the Constitution 
of this State interpreted to sanction slavery be so 
altered as clearly to secure all its unoffending in- 
habitants in the full enjoyment of all their natu- 
ral rights. : ‘ 
Resolved, That a business committee be appoint- 
ed, to consist of five, whose duty it shall be to 
bring forward a member or members, to act as 
members in the cause of liberty in the coming con- 
vention. , 
Resolved, That there is a way open, on this oc- 
casion, for all anti-slavery men toact; and that we 
should unite, when we can, on common ground, 
to defeat the principles of slavery and extend hu- 
man liberty. i 
Ater the transaction of local business, it was 
resolved that a committee of five be appointed to 
take measures for holding, during the first of the 
summer, a general convention for South Illinois. 

James McNett, Chairman. 
H. A. McKetvy, Secretary. 





For the National Era. 
I would not have the readers of the Era sup- 
pose, for one moment, that the Convention about 
to be held at Macedon Lock, for the nomination 
of suitable candidates to be supported by the 
callers of that convention and their sympathizers, 
will meet the wishes or enlist the action of the 
great body of anti-slavery men of Western New 
York. The mass of anti-slavery mind is against 
them. After incredible labors, they have got up 
their call, and, failing to give tone to the Liberty 
party, they seem to desire, and some openly avow 
the object to be, to forestall the action of the 
National Convention, yet to be held. 
In their labored attempt to prove that the Na- 
tional Liberty party were committed to their 
many-ideaism, they give interpretations to resolu- 
tions which no one else ever dreamed to even 
squint that way. And then, what sad defections 
manifested in “the course of a great majority of 
Liberty editors!” From this fruitful text, what 
sermons may we not expect? Indeed, what a 
homily is the whole call upon the course of those 
who chose to be guided, not by their lights, but 
by the one idea of the Liberty party, as founded 
by the departed Hally, and sustained through two 
Presidential canvasses, to the satisfaction of our 
own consciences, and which has drawn from our 
enemies confessions of their belief in our honesty 
and truthfulness—an idea which is rapidly gain- 
ing ground among us, each day it advances. The 
last session of Congress and the Mexican war are 
pushing it along at a tenfold more rapid rate than 
ever before. 
The exclamation, “I can never vote for anoth- 
er slaveholder,” is in the mouth of both Whig 
and Democrat—men who are not yet trammelled 
by the withes of party, beyond breaking away— 
men whose hearts abhor the doctrine of “our 
country, right or wrong ;” 2. ¢., our country, either 
for or against the extension of slavery. 
You rightly term this a “new party.” They 
call themselves “the only Liberty party” You 
labor under a mistake when you say it will “draw 
off some of the most active adherents” of the Lib- 
erty party, if you suppose it will thereby weak- 
en the party. No, sir; it will strengthen it. We 
may lose a few men—active, honest, talented, it is 
true—but men who, to carry their ends, would sac- 
rifice all else—men who are not satisfied, with the 
one good old idea of combating slavery by politi- 
cal action, but must attach thereto eighteen other 
ideas, so monstrous that not many but the original 
forty-eight can find the powers of deglutition 
sufficiently capacious to manage them. 


ONTAaRIo. 
reat 
RESPONSE OF DUBLIN TO AMERICAN 
CHARITY. 


The following are the proceedings of a special 
meeting of the Corporation of the city of Dublin, 
held at the City Assembly House, on the 24th ult., 
the Lord Mayor of the city presiding: 

ADDRESS TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 
Doctor Gray, after some prefatory observations, 
said he had been requested, by the committee ap- 
pointed at the last meeting to prepare an address 
to the American people, to submit the following 
address for the approbation of the Council: 
“ To the President of the United States: 

“Sir: We, the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Burgesses of the Corporation of the City of Dub- 
lin, beg leave to tender to you, and, through you, 
to the Federal Government and Legislature of 
the United States, our deep and affectionate grat- 
itude for the prompt generosity with which you 
placed at the disposal of yeur benevolent citizens 
the national ships, the Jamestown and Macedo- 
nian, for the purpose of conveying to our famishing 
countrymen the supplies of food furnished by the 
liberality of the noble-hearted people of your Re- 
public. 

“To you, sir, as the head of a State which is 
foreign to the Power to which it is our fate to owe 
allegiance, obvious motives of delicacy prevent us 
from expressing the emotions suggested by a con- 
trast which here involuntarily presents itself. Of 
that contrast, it was not your intention to make 
any ostentation, and we will not further allude to 
it; but no motives need prevent us, as Irishmen, 
who never can consider your nation as alien to 
our hearts or affections, from expressing our sat- 
isfaction that the Government of a free people, 
who have so long afforded a hospitable refuge to 
our expatriated countrymen, should have set to 
the nations of the world the noble example of aid- 
ing the private benevolence of its citizens, by giv- 
ing its ships of war to convey food to a distant 
people, whose unhappy position gives them no na- 
tional equivalent to return, but must leave the 
generous donors to be rewarded by the approval 
of their own consciences. 

“We are aware, sir, that this is not the first 
occasion on which the generous sympathies of 
American citizens have outpoured themselves in 
liberal supplies for famishing multitudes in this 
Old World. We know that many years ago, 
with an enthusiasm of humanity, similar, if net 
equal in amount, to that which now so nobly agi- 
tates your country, your citizens fed the people of 
impoverished Greece. We know that, in the 
year 1832, when famine wasted the inhabitants of 
the Cape de Verde islands ; when the Old World 
was torpid to the sufferings of those Islanders, 
who were perishing within its precincts, and their 
mother country attended to their wants with an 
inadequacy that was equivalent to total neglect ; 
the young sympathies of your New World, bound 
to them by no political ties, linked to them by 
few commercial relations, associated by none of 
the claims of neighborhood, overleaped all dis- 
tances, physical and moral, and fed that popula- 
tion gratuitously for months. These facts may 
take from the peculiarity of the compliment paid 
to ourselves, but, as exalting the character of those 
to whom we are so deeply indebted, it indulges 
our grateful feelings to intermingle them with 
the expression of our thanks. Still we do be- 
lieve—and it pleases us to believe—that the con- 
dition of our unfortunate country does excite some 
peculiar sympathies among your people. Of this 
we find evidence in the unparalleled extent of the 
efforts now being made in its behalf over the sur- 
face of your republic, and in the un ented 
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war for our use, at a moment when the whole re- 
sources of your country are called into exertion, 
both by land and sea, for the prosecution of the 
hostilities in which you are engaged. 
“ That the people of Ireland should be so often 
exhibited to the world as mendicants, receiving 
the charity of other nations, is deeply humiliating 
to us, so that the pleasure of rendering you our 
thanks is dashed with gloomy and«melancholy 
feeling. To return thanks gracefully for favors, 
which, while they bless the giver, must in some 
degree humiliate the receiver, is no easy task— 
nor Will you exact from our misery its perfect 
execution. But if it could be easy in any case, it 
would be easy in the present. Your manner and 
your words have been as kindly sympathetic as 
your acts have been open-handed and liberal. If 
there was any country to which the Irish people 
could feel pleasure in owing and acknowledging 
an obligation of this character, that country, sir, 
would be yours, You will believe, sir, that our 
present gratitude is deep-felt and abiding, and 
is measured not so much by the extent of the ben- 
efit conferred on our people, as by the flattering 
good will evinced in conferring it. 
“To you, sir, personally, for the promptness 
with which you sanctioned the act of the Legisla- 
ture, and the wonderful rapidity, so characteristic 
of your nation, with which you had it carried into 
execution, we tender our warmest acknowledg- 
ments, and respectfully beg that you will convey 
to the Government, the Legislature, and the peo- 
ple of the United States, the expression of a grat- 
itude which shall never be effaced from our hearts, 
or those of our children’s children. 

“ Joun Gray, Chairman.” 

Dr. Gray then moved that the address be adopt- 
ed, that the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor be in- 
structed to sign it, and that the city seal be at- 
tached to it when engrossed for presentation. 

Alderman Keshan (the late Lord Mayor) sec- 
onded the motion. He said the American people 
were entitled to such an address from the corpo- 
ration. The people of Ireland owed a great debt 
of gratitude to the Americans, more especially 
for their recent. noble and charitable conduct. 
He wished nearer friends had acted as benevolent- 
ly towards them as the Americans. (Hear, hear.) 
Their humane and active sympathy for the suffer- 
ers from famine in Ireland would secure for 
America the lasting gratitude and affection of 
Irishmen ; for, without saying that they would be 
alienated from England in consequence, the con- 
duct of America had been such as to establish 
the most kindly and attached feelings towards 
her in the hearts of the Irish people. The 
timely and munificent aid rendered by America 
would avert numerous deaths which must have 
occurred but for that assistance. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Ferguson said he had heard the address 
with great pleasure. It reflected much credit on 
the head and heart of the author. It was drawn 
up with great delicacy of feeling, and did not con- 
tain an expression which did not meet the ap- 
proval of the council, or that America wes not 
justly entitled to from the people of this country. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The Lord Mayor, in putting the motion, said 
he would discharge a very grateful duty in sign- 
ing the address on behalf of the council. (Loud 
cheers.) 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 


New York, May 17, 1847. 
ANNIVERSARIES IN NEW YORK. 

Every one of these anniversaries wasin some sort 
an anti-slavery meeting! Everywhere this great 
question of slavery presented itself. It would not, 
could not, be repressed. Even at the dullest and 
deadest hour, when the prosaic commonplaces of 
the platforms had apparently buried the audience 
in profound repose, suddenly, like the alarm-gun 
at night, that mighty question broke upon the star- 
tled ear. In the very moment of its fancied tri- 
umph, and when crafty expediency felicitated it- 
self on its success, the great question, like the 
ghost of the murdered King, was there to sear 
the eye-balls of the shivering recreant. Now low 
whispering as in the still small vdice of an awak- 
ened conscience, and anon ringing out in tones 
portentous and awful as the words of doom, this 
all-engaging subject, everywhere, was heard. Sla- 
very—slavery—slavery—was forever sounding in 
the ear. Sometimes in a resolution, sometimes in 
a speech, sometimes in a passing remark, but 
everywhere—everywhere did this solemn ques- 
tion present itself. 

“Hark! forth from the abyss a voice proceeds— 
A long, low murmur of dread sound, 


Such as arises when a nation bleeds 
With some deep and immedicable wound !”’ 


At the Bible Society—at the Tract Society—at 
the Missionary Society—at the Evangelical So- 
ciety—go where you would, you heard some sig- 
nificant allusion to slavery. In the height of sec- 
tarian transports—in the midst of sectarian 
dreams—in the full outburst of sectarian selfish- 


ness, slavery broke in upon the scene. Was the 
progress of the Gospel in India the burden of the 
song? The same breeze wafted the awful notes— 
Slavery—slavery—slavery! Did they shout ho- 
sannas to victorious Presbytery in the West? 
Still, ever and anon, was heard the voice—Sla- 
very—slavery—slavery ! 

In Naples, wherever you go, the summit of the 
fiery mountain fixes theeye. You cannot get rid 
of it. Night or day, Vesuvius haunts you. Alone, 
or in the midst of the new, strange life which 
whirls around you, merry or sad, the presence of 
the mysterious mountain impresses you, as if it 
were some awful impersonation. So now, in our 
land, this question of slavery cannot be hidden. 
The most ingenious contrivances fail to shut out 
the awful thing which forever attracts the eye. 

Is not all this wondrously significant? Yes. 
There is in this matter of deep and cheering im- 
port. It shows us, that in spite of the timidity 
and unfaithfulness of professing Christians, in 
spite of the misrepresentation and vulgar slang 
of an unprincipled press, in spite of the corrup- 
tion of interested legislation, the mighty popular 
heart has been awakened to a right sense of a 
terrible social and moral evil, and that the day for 
which patriots and martyrs have long prayed is 
already dawning. Nothing can now arrest the 
free, full, and universal discussion of the subject. 
Let the friends of the cause be of good cheer, and 
more and more, in the true spirit of Christian 
charity and Christian boldness, let them be up 
and doing. 








THE TRIBUNE AND THE WAR. 


One of Horace Greeley’s correspondents takes 
him to task this morning, for his inconsistencies 
with regard to the war. Horace had said that 
the Government was the only guilty party in this 
war, and that “to blame it on the soldiers engaged 
would be as absurd as to blame the swords and 
bullets.” On this the correspondent remarks : 

“Can this be a proper sentiment? Can it be 
possible that men possessing sound minds, and 
with immortal souls, may voluntarily place them- 
selves in a position in which deeds may be done in 
direct violation of God’s law, and at which hu- 
manity shudders, and then plead the character of 
that position, so as to free themselves from all 
moral responsibility? Are intelligent men, under 
such circumstances, to be regarded in no wise dif- 
ferent from the inanimate weapons with which 
they strike down their fellow men? Verily, if 
such he the case, men so situated are cattle indeed, 
and slaves, with a vengeance, both in body and 
mind. But I end that there is something 
wrong here. Will the law justify the apprentice 
or clerk in theft, though he did it at the bidding 
of his master or employer? Surely not. Will 
it in murder? Most certainly not. Will God, 
then, justify a free, responsible, moral agent, on 
such grounds? My religion teaches me differ- 
ent, and I havethe Bible in my hands. In regard 
to Gen. Taylor, in connection with this war upon 
Mexico, I have just a word or two to say. If the 
war be a& most wicked, murderous, and piratical war, 
(and I believe it to be such,) then, unless you can 
demonstrate that it is right to do wrong, Gen. 
Taylor can never clear his skirts from the blood 
of the Mexicans he has been instrumental in 
butchering, much less free himself from all re- 
sponsibility in the matter. I think your ground 
in a moral point of view, entirely untenable, and 
that ail connected with the war (supposing them 
to be men of sane minds) are morally responsible 
in the sight of God.” 

To this, Horace, who, with the harmlessness of 
the dove, seeks occasionally to combine a little of 
the wisdom of the serpent, replies: “As our cor- 
respondent has ‘the Bible in his hands,’ we will 
thank him to read Prov. xxiii, 7—‘ For, as he think- 
eth in his h sois he?’ Does T.I. H. really be- 
lieve that Gen. Taylor and his soldiers think them- 
selves felons and murderers? Do the volunteers 
drummed up in our cities and Western States en- 
list with no better spirit and intent than the crew 
of a pirate? We cannot believe it. Grant that 
the passion for wild adventure and lawless indul- 
gence has much to do with alluring many into our 
invading and still do we not realize that 
patriotic and self-denying impulses—mistaken, if 
you please, but real—have also great weight? 
And shall we take no account of these?” Did you 
ever see such puerile, special pleading? What 
& convenient code of morals! You may steal, mur- 
der; violate all law, human and divine, but unless 
you think you are a thief, murderer, or law-breaker, 
you are as innocent asa babe! With charming 
naivete, Horace adds, that “the whole philosophy 
of the Tribune js consistent with this!’ Hesays: 
“We refuse to judge men by a higher law than 
they have been taught. We condemn slavery 





conduct of your Government, in sparing ships of 


and dueling, yet we do not regard the individual 











slaveholder as necessarily an oppressor, nor the 
duellist asa murderer. We could not buy and 
sell men as @laves, nor reap the fruits of their con- 
strained labor; but others, probably better than 
we are, have done so, and felt that they did no 
wrong. So good men have fought duels, and even 
killed their opponents.” And yet this man sets 
himself up as a reformer, a philanthropist! It is 
quite sickening to think of it, 1 do not wish to 
use any offensive term; I intend no offence. But 
when I see the conductor of a press which affects 
to be the especial advocate of truth, morality, and 
virtue, give utterance to such abominable senti- 
ments, | cannot refrain from expressing my s0r- 
row and disgust. How forcibly does all this im- 
press the truth, that the only way to test the gen- 
uineness of any man’s pretensions to the character 
of a reformer or philanthropist is to try him by 
the New Testament. I think we will hardly tind 
an apology for slavery and duelling there. 

Joun Smiru THE YOUNGER. 


LONDON LETTER. 


Lonvon, May 3, 1847. 

Dear Sir: It is most gratifying to my feelings 
to commence this communication by referring to 
the sympathy which your country has just mani- 
fested to this father land. The large importations 
of provisions into Cork have made glad the hearts 
of thousands, and preserved not a few from death 
by starvation. In addition, the very magnifi- 
cent contributions sent through the hands of Mr. 
Bancroft to Lord John Russell, and amounting to 
fifteen thousand dollars, contributed by the peo- 
ple of New Orleans, has been publicly acknow- 
ledged by our Prime Minister, who has forwarded 
it to the Central Relief Committee in Ireland. 
These seasonable manifestations of generosity and 
charity will do more than a thousand protocols 
and treaties of peace to cherish between the two 
countries those feelings of amity and brotherly 
love which should bind all nations, and especially 
yours and ours, which are really identified by 
consanguinity, by religion, by language, and which 
are destined to co-operate in accomplishing the 
highest interests of humanity. 

I am gratified on this occasion in having to state 
that the extreme depression to which we have 
been for some time subject is in some measure re- 
lieved. The statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in the House of Commons, on Friday 
last, and the Russian edict for the purchase of 
stock, which was received in the city on the same 
day, have done a great deal towards allaying the 
panic, which was beginning to assume a most 
alarming aspect. Bad as things were, still I am 
sorry to have to add, that a large party of “ bears” 
in the city have been making the worst of them, 
and for a purpose aiding the ruin of many and the 
distress of more. On all such occasions as the 
present, our affairs are rendered still more dis- 
tressing by that most capricious and cruelly des- 
potic of all journals, the “Times.” The city arti- 
cles in that paper are written by a person who 
was formerly a clerk in the Bank of England, and 
whose present gratification appears to be derived 
chiefly from the annoyance which he has the 
power Of giving to his old employers. The efforts 
of this man to render the Bank ridiculous in the 
eyes of the world, and to shake its credit, have 
been of the most determined and malevolent char- 
acter; and these efforts are followed up de die in 
diem, by leaders written in the same spirit and for 
the same purpose. I believe the Thunderer has 
done some harm, but not so much as was intended; 
the truth being, that really intelligent people see 
through the design, though many read “the lead- 
ing journal” with as much faith as good men ex- 
ercise when they consult the oracle. 

You have of course in the papers a description 
of the new House of Lords, which all agree to 
describe as the most magnificent room in the 
world. 

Another exhibition of some national interest 
has just been thrown open to the public, in the 
banqueting hall of St. James’s Palace, and con- 
sisting of the two royal pictures painted by Win- 
terhalter for the Queen. The first subject is the 
Prince of Wales, dressed as a sailor. The sub- 
ject is of course gratifying to Britons; and the 
smart little boy, in his sailor’s dress—that dress 
which he prefers to every other—and with his 
easy attitude, makes a pleasing picture, while the 
merits of the painting as a work of art, though 
not unrivalled, are of a very high character. The 
other picture represents the Queen, Prince Al- 
bert, and their five children—the Queen in a 
white dress and the Order of the Garter, and the 
Prince in a suit of black, both seated on a sofa, 
with their lovely children sporting around them 
unconscious alike of the honors, the cares, and 
the temptations of that position by which they are 
prevented from playing with other little boys and 
girls. 

On the subject of the fine arts, I enclose you two 
or three notices, which will probably interest your 
readers, relating to the recent exhibition of Sir 
Robert Peel’s pictures—the supposed Velasquez of 
Charles I—and some very interesting additions 
lately made to the print room of the British Mu- 
seum. 

The new entrance hall to this truly magnificent 
building is remarkable for chaste simplicity, and 
freedom from all meretricious ornament. The 
walls are composed of slabs of highly polished 
granite—a material perfectly in keeping with the 
vast proportions of this grand entrance to the vast 
repertory of treasures which now invite the in- 
spection of the curious sight-seer and the diligent 
student. 

I add the most recent notice of the money mar- 
ket, but I expect the accounts will greatly im- 
prove in a few days, when the tide shall have 
travelled a little further. 

You will be much pleased with the present as- 
pect of the Anti-Slavery cause in France, where I 
believe the friends of real freedom are beginning 
to work in earnest. 

I am, dear sir, yours, most truly, 








LONDON MONEY MARKET. 

A state of extreme pressure prevails in the 
money market here. Houses of very high stand- 
ing are unable to get the accommodation they re- 
quire, and for which they would gladly pay a 
rate of interest which has seldom been known to 
exist. The Bank rate for first-rate paper, within a 
month’s date, is 5 per cent., and for longer bills 
51g and 6 per cent. The longest bills taken by 
that establishment are limited to the 15th of July. 
The rates of money are higher elsewhere. 





THE DYING MOZART. 


History informs us that Wolfgang Mozart, the 
great German composer, died at Vienna in 1691. 
There is something strikingly beautiful and 
touching in the circumstances of his death. His 
sweetest song was the last he sung, the “‘ Requiem.” 
He had been employed on this exquisite piece for 
several weeks, his soul filled with inspiration of 
richest melody, and already claiming kindred with 
immortality. After giving it its last touch, and 
breathing into it that undying spirit of song which 
was to consecrate it through all time as his cye- 
nean strain, he fell into a gentle and quiet slum- 
ber. At length the light footsteps of his daughter 
Emilie awoke him. “Come hither, Emilie,” said 
he, “my task is done; the Requiem—my Requi- 
em—is finished.” 

“Say not so, dear father,” said the gentle girl, 
interrupting him, as tears stood in her eyes. “‘ You 
must be better—you look better, for even now 
your cheek has a glow upon it. I am sure we will 
nurse you well again. Let me bring you some- 
thing refreshing.” 

“Do not deceive yourself, my love,” said the 
dying father ; “this wasted form can never be re- 
stored by human aid. From Heaven’s mercy alone 
do I look for aid in this my dying hour. You 
spoke of refreshment, my Emilie; take these my 
last notes; sit down to my piano here—sing with 
them the hymn of your sainted mother; let me 
once more hear those tones which have been my 
solace and delight.” 

Emilie obeyed, and with tenderest emotion sang 
the following stanzas: 

Spirit! thy labor is o’er, 
Thy term of probation is run, 


Thy steps are now bound for the untrodden shore, 
And the race of immortals begun. 


Spirit! look not on the strife 

Or the pleasures of earth with regret ; 
Pause not on the threshold of limitless life, 

To mourn for the day that is set. 


Spirit! no fetters can bind, 
o wicked have power to molest ; 
There the weary like thee, the wretched, shall find 
heaven, a mansion of res‘. 


Spirit! how bright is the road 

For which thou art now on the wing! 
Thy home it will be with thy Saviour and God, 

Their loud hallelujah to sing. 

As she concluded, says an account before us, she 
dwelt for a moment upon the low, melancholy 
notes of the piece, and then, turning from the in- 
strument, looked in silence for the approving 
smile of her father. It was the still, passionless 
smile which the rapt and joyful spirit had left, 
with the seal of death upon those features. 


MINESOTA. 


This new territory is bounded on the north by 
Canada West; on the east by Michigan and Wis- 
consin ; on the south by the parallel 43 deg. 30 min., 
which is the most northern line of Iowa ; and on 
the west by the river Sioux and Red River of the 


North. The line separating Minesota from Mich- 





igan is in Lake Superior to the Falls of the St. 


Louis river, and thence south till it strikes the 
river St. Croix, which it follows to the Mississippi. 
Thence down the Mississippi to lat. 4314, the 
place of beginning. 

Embraced within these boundaries there are 
about 90,000 square miles—equal to 58,000,000 
of acres. It is in nearly the same lattitude as the 
State of Maine. In area it exceeds the Island of 
Great Britain, and it is nearly equal to France. 
Comparing it with old States, it is as large as 
New York and Pennsylvania. For the produc- 
tion of wheat and the grasses, its soil and climate 
are favorable. Now, it appears to the people of 
the United States as extremely distant and exte- 
rior. So did Wisconsin fifteen years ago. In com- 
mercial advantages, it will not be one of the most 
favored of the States, nor yet one of the least. 
By means of Lake Superior, on which it borders 
for more than one hundred miles, from Pigeon 
river to Fond du Lac, its northern and middle 
portion will have cheap communication with all 
the Lake shores and the Atlantic, and through 
the Upper Mississippi and St. Peter’s rivers 
will hold easy intercourse with the whole great 
valley below. 

Lake Superior affords abundance of good har- 
bors, and the Mississippi offers fine navigation up 
to the Falls of St. Anthony, more than one hun- 
dred miles above the southern boundary of Min- 
esota. 

With the exception of its western portion, it is 
well watered by rivers and lakes. Its lake bor- 
der is rich in metalliferous depesites. 

The most important points in Minesota at pres- 
ent, and probably for all time to come, are Fond 
du Lac, at the western extremity of Lake Supe- 
rior, and Fort Snelling, near the Falls of St. An- 
thony. , 

With many, its cold climate will be an objec- 
tion. Itis pretty well north; but if a man wishes 
to raise a vigorous family, (and we know of noth- 
ing more desirable,) he will much sooner seek a 
home in Minesota than in Texas—Toledo Blade. 


beats 

Anecpore.—The Rey. N. Lawrence, who labor- 
ed as a minister of the Gospel in the town of 
Tynsborough fifty years, experienced, during that 
long ministry, a variety of odd incidents, of which 
the following is a specimen: On one occasion. 
when preaching in the town of Westford, he took 
for his text “Zaccheus, make haste and come down.” 
A colored boy, who sat in the gallery, hearing his 
name announced from the pulpit, and supposing 
some service was needed, rose in haste, left his 
seat, ran down stairs, making the church echo 
with the noise of his heavy cow-hide shoes, and 
was proceeding up the aisle, when a gentleman 
in a pew reached out his hand, caught him, and 
asked him where he was going. “lam going to 
the pulpit,” suid he; “the old gentleman has called 
me.” ‘The boy’s name was Zaccheus. 

Exchange Paper. 


a 

Newszoy Wir—A gentleman, crossing one of 
our city ferries the other day, was accosted by 
one of those peripatetic venders, with “ Buy Bul- 
wer’s last work, sir? Only two shillin’!” The 
gentleman, willing to havea laugh with the urchin, 
said, ‘“ Why, | am Bulwer myself!” Off went the 
lad, and, whispering to another at a little distance, 
excited his wonderment at the information he had 
to impart. Eyeing the pretended author of “ Pel- 
ham” with a kind of awe, he approached him tim- 
idly, and, holding out a pamphlet, said, modestly, 
“Buy the ‘Women of England, sir? You are 
not Mrs. Ellis’ Of course the proposed sale was 
effected —New York Times. 





EW MILLINERY.—Miss Mor ey will this day open 
au extensive assortment of Millinery Goods of the latest 
style, among which are—shirred crape bonnets, Rutland and 
pedal braid bonnets, China pearl and fine English straws, 
ous and lace Neapolitans, Veroniea bonnets, (a new article,) 
uena Vista and Coburg straws, French lace straws, (very 
superior,) children’s bonnets of every description, French 
lawns and drawn silk bonnets; China pearl, gimp, Florence 
braid, and Leghorn flats. Also, ribands, caps, and flowers, 
wreaths for the May balls, roses, and japonicas. 
Straw and Neapolitan bonnets repaired in a superior man- 


ner. 
Penn. avenue, near Ninth street. May 13.—tf 
ROTON HOTEL—On strict Temperance principles, No. 
142 and 144 Broadway, New York; by , 
May 6.—tf J. LELAND MOORE. 


TANLEY MATTHEWS, Attorney and Counsellor ut 
Luw, Cincinnati. Office on Main street, below Columbia, 
over the office of the Washington Insurance Co. Jan. 7. 
ENTRAL AGENCY for the sale of Anti-Siavery Publi- 
cations, No.5 Spruce street, New York.—The subscri- 
ber, as Agent of the Executive Committee of the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, would inform the friends 
of the cause that he has made arrangements with the pub- 
lishers of standard works on American Slavery, whereby he 
will be enabled to keep on hand, for sale at wholesale and re- 
tail, a fuil supply of the Anti-Slavery literature of this coun- 
try. There can be no doubt, that if the TrurH, as it has been 
set forth by the advocates of emancipation, can be brought 
before the minds of our fellow-citizens, the most satisfactory 
results will be produced; and it is earnestly hoped that the 
facilities afforded by the establishment of this new Anti-Sla- 
very Depository wil] be suitably appreciated and improved. 
It is not deemed best to comprise in this advertisement a 














complete catalogue of the Bovks, Pamphlets, Tracts, Engray- 
ings, &c., now on hand. Such a list will probably be prepared 
and extensively circulated in the Spring. It may, however, be 
well to say, that among a large assortment of Publications 
may be found the following: 

Memoir of Rey. Charles T. Torrey; Voices of Freedom, by 
Whittier, last edition; Liberty Minstrel, by G. W. Clark, 
last edition; Barnes on American Slavery; Bacon on Ameri- 
can Slavery; Discussion between Rice and Blanchard; Home, 
written in prison, -by C. T. hee Unconstitutionality of 
Slavery, by Spooner; Narrative of Lewis and Milton Clarke ; 
Reproof of the American Church; Condensed Bible Argu- 
ment, by a Virginian; Alvan Stewart’s Argument; Winona, 
the Brown Maid of the South; the American Board and Slave- 
holding, by Rev. W. W. Patton; German Anti-Slavery Alma- 
nac for 1847; Liberty Almanacs and Tracts, by the thousand, 
hundred, dozen, or single copy, &c. ; 

It is confidently hoped that no friend of Human Rights, on 
a visit to New York, will think of leaving the city without 
supplying himselt with a quantity of our Publications. Orders 
from all parts of the country, enclosing the cash, and specify- 
ing how the parcel may be sent, will be promptly attended 

WILLIAM HARNED, 


Jan. 7. Publishing Agent, No. 5, Spruce street. 


ALTIMORE DEPOSITORY for thea 

B rare and cheap Publications No 10 North pug Hf 
timore.—At this establishment, a variety of rare and ch ap 
Books are for sale, among which are the following : wad 
Fowler’s Works—embracing his Phrenology, Hereditar 
Descent, Love and_ Parentage, Matrimony, Phrenologies| 
Guide, Animal and Mental Physiology, Mrs. Fowler’s Phro. 
nology for Childr@n and Schools, Physiology do., Spurzheim 
on Education, Fowler on the Improvement of Memory, Phren. 
ological Journal, Phrenological Almanac, &c. : 

Combe’s Works—embracing his Constitution of Man Ele. 
ments of Phrenology, Physiology, Digestion and Diet, &c. 
Dr. Alcott’s Works—embracing his Teacher of Health 
Library of Health, Young Wife, Young Husband, Youn; 
Housekeeper, Young Woman’s Guide, Young Mother, the 
Use of Tobacco, &e. ‘~ 
Dr. Graham’s Works—his Lectures on Human Life, Lec. 
tures to Young Men, &e. 
Theodore Parker’s Works—his Discourses on Religion, his 
Miscellaneous Writings, his Sermons, &c. : 
Also—Burleigh on the Death Penalty; Spear, do.; Sum. 
ner’s Peace Oration; Jackson on Peace; Vods’s Lectures on 
Mesmerism ; Hurlbut’s Human Rights ; Spooner’s Unconst;. 
tutionality of Slavery; Anti-Slavery Bible Argument: sj. 
very Consistent with Christianity; Emancipation jn ¢),. 
West Indies ; the Bustle, a Poem; Wiley & Putnaw’s des). 
able series of home and foreign Books; Lea’s Cookery ; yay 
ous works on the Water Cure; do. on the new science of Pj, 
nography ; Lowell’s aud Longfellow’s Poems; Tricks of x, 
tan; illustrated Magazines, &c. 
The National Era, Saturday Courier, Saturday Post, Nes) . 
Gazette, New York Emporium, Boston Pilot, &e., at py) 
lishers’ prices. 
Many of the above books are issued in forms adapted ty ¢) 
mails—thus rendering them obtainable by purchasers at , 
distance, at a small additional cost for postage. 


4 


April 22 


TEX0 THE LADIES.—TuHomas H. Sranvronp, S@ulheust 
corner of Saratoga und Green streets, Bullimore. kyou 
constantly on hand, and makes to order, the most fashion), 
Ladies, Misses, and Children’s Shoes, of every deseription 
and material, and of the best quality, at the followine joy 


charges, reduced from his former prices. He selis 
but his own make; consequently, he is prepared to 
what he sells to be good. 

Thick Soles.—Gaiters, $2 to $225; Half Gaiters, @1.51);, 
$1.75; F. Boots, $1.25; Jeilerson’s and ‘lies $1.12 12 

Thin Soles.—Tip aud ‘Ties, 70 cents to $1; White Satiy 
$1.87 ; Black Satin, $1.25; Clash, $1. 

Misses and Children’s in proportion. Satin Shoes made fy 
$1, when the ladies furnish the satin. April 22 


INDOW SHADES.—Geronce Fayaux has 


hothiny 
Warrant 


- nthe. “ removed 
his Painting Rooms to the southeast corner of So th 


and Baltimore streets, Baltimore, where he will contin 
receive orders fur painting the fashionable im 
Window Shades, which have had so much preference to ary 
other Blind since their introduction into this country fron 
Europe. In addition to the Window Shades, i 
continue the Decoration of Stores and Halls. Signs lettere| 
Banners and Flags for Military and Fire ( ompanies, &e. He 
respectfully solicits a share of patronage from those who ws) 
be desirous of obtaining any article in his line. We have » 
stock of Window Shades, of the latest style, from $1 to $25 
per pair. April 22 
ILLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun, Attorney and Counseiu 
at Law, Columbus, Ohio. Office two doors north of 
Amerwan Hotel. 
Business connected with the profession, of all kinds, pur 
tually attended to. u 
YPENCER & NORTH, Attorneys and Counsellors 
Law, Syracuse, New York. 
Office, Standard Buildings. 


t 
Tran spurent 


he will also 


ISRAEL 8S. SPENCER 


Jan. 23.—tf JOHN W. NORTH. 
ET =H. PETTIT, Attorney and Counsellor at Law. anid 
e Solicitor and Counsellor in Chancery, and Genera 


Land Agent, Milwaukie, Wisconsin. 
O<#F~ All professional business prumptly attended to. 
Feb. 4.—tt* 
\V ORKIS HOUSE, Temperance Hotel, 188 Chestnut s{ 
south side, between Seventh and Kighth streets, Phil; 
delphia. This establishment offers accommodations for | 
dies and Gentlemen who are friends of fle cause of Ty mper 
ance, and like to feel the same quiet when abroad as at home 
Travellers accommodated for a single night, and breakfast in 
time for the morning lines, at moderate chrrges. Transient 
board at $1.25 per day. Warm and cold baths in the hous: 

OF Sons of Temperance can obtain all the information 
they may require, at the Morris House, respecting the mect 
ing of the Divisions in Philadelphia. 

March 11.—2m T. FLETCHER, Proprietor. 
J HALL, Designer and Engraver, No. 5 Luduw stree 
e opposite the Eulaw House, Bultimore.—Drawings 
Buildings, Machinery, Specifications for the Patent Offic 
&c. Seals, Steel Letters, and all kinds of Wood and Co) 
perplate Engraving, executed at the shortest notice. Pat 
terna for Castings made. Brands and Stencils cut to order 
Drawing School—tInstruction given in the art of Draw- 

ing. April 22 
R. JOHN ROSE, Botunic Physician, and Pructition: 
of Electro-Magnetism, may be found at his office, 227 
West Pratt street, Baltimore, until 9 A. M.,and between |2 
and 2 and after 5 P. M., unless professionally engaged. 
April 22. 
OBERT JOHNSTON, Draper and Tailor, Fuyetie si., 
Sirst door east of Howurd street, Baltimore, resjecttully 
informs his friends and the public that he has on hand a » 
lect assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vestings, whic! 
he will make up to order in a superior manner, and on the 
most reasonable terms. Making and trimming done in the 
best style for those who sater thndite theirown cloth. All 
work done at this establishment warranted to give satisfac- 
tion. April 22—ly 
\V OUN'T PLEASANT BOARDING SCHOOL, Amierst 
Massachusetts ; Rev. J. A. Nasu, A. M., Principal. 

This is a select family school, possessing every advantay: 
of location, and adapted to the care and instruction of boys 
from eight years of age and upward, till thoroughly prepared 
for college or business. The terms, for board, tuition, was! 
ing, mending, fuel, and lights, are $160 per year, payatle 
semi-annually in advance. The summer term will commence 
on Wednesday, the 4th of May, and continue till the Ist of 
October. Circulars, with numerous references and a more 
detailed account of the school, will be forwarded, on applica 
tion to the Principal. 

The following is a report of President Hitchcock, Professor 
Tyler, and Rev. A. M. Colton, at a late examination : 

“The subscribers, having been requested by the Rev. Mr. 
Nash to be present, as a committee, at the recent semi-annual 
examination of the Mount Pleasant Family School, wish to 
be understood as using no formal or unmeaning language 
when we express our high gratification at what we have seen 
and learned of the instruction and government of tke schou! 
and of its internal arrangements. The instruction in the 
mathematics and the Latin and Greek languages is accurat: 
and thorough. The pupil is made to anderstund the priuci 

les, while he is required to be familiar with the details 

arents who wish their sons to be well fitted for college may 
intrust them to Mr. Nash, with the assurance that half their 
college course will not have to be spent in learning whut 
ought to have been mastered in the preparatory school, or, 
worse still, laboriously unlearning the mistakes and errors 
they have imbibed from their early teachers. 

“We are happy to observe that good reading is deemed a 
prime accomplishment at Mount Pleasant; and the old-tash 
ioned practice of spelling, quite obsolete in some schools, is 
not only retained, but receives the prominence it descrves. 
We caunot refrain, also, from expressing our gratification with 
the interest and success of the school, the entire school, in 
the cultivation of vocal mnsic—an art which, whether from 
its immediate influuence on the minds and hearts of the pu- 
pils, or its value as a permanent acquisition for the improve 
ment and embellishment of life, is worthy of the place it held 
in the edacation of the ancients, and is beginning tu hold 
again in some of the schools of Europe and our own country 

“We should not do justice to our own convictions, or to the 
merits of the school, did we not advert to the domestic a 
rang ts, and declare our belief that it is, what it purports 
























p*: H. S'TARR’S Office, Liberty street, second door north 
of Fayette street, west side, Baltimore. April 29. 
HOMAS BUTLER, Boot and Shoe Maker, may still be 
found at his old stand, No. 225 Pratt street, Baltimore, 
prepared to manufacture the cheapest and best work, for la- 
dies or gentlemen. April 29. 


HALL, No. 8 Eutaw street, opposite the Eutaw House, 
e Baltimore, is prepared to make Wood Cuts, Brands, 
Dies, Seals, Letters, &c. Drawings executed. April 29, 
WAAULDEN PERINE’S Earthenware Pottery, corner of 
Pine and Lexington streets, Bultimore. All wares de- 
livered in any part of the city, free of cartage. April 29. 4 
JO. 37 CHEAPSIDE.—J. D. Armstrone & THORNTON, 
Tobacco and Cigur Warehouse. Tobacco in large and 
small packages; Cigars in packages of 50, 100, 125, and 250. 
April 29.—tf a 
EERS’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, Third street, nprth 
of Pennsylvania avenue, and near the Railroad Depot, 
Washington City. Prices to suit the times. April 29.—tf 


flO PERSONS OUT OF WORK.—A rare chance for 
turning not only pennies, but dollars, is offered in the 

retail of the Nationul Era. Apply at No. 10 North street, 

Baltimore. April 29. 


pathy WARE, of every description and style, manufac- 
tured by A. E. Warner, No. 5 North Gay street, Baiti- 
more. April 29. 
HARLES PHILLIPS, Bellhunger, Locksmith, and Smith 
in General, may be found at the old stand, No. 113 
Front street, opposite the Stone Tavern, Baltimore. Bells 
put up in the country at the shortest notice, and on the most 
approved plan. April 29.—tf 


ICHARD MASON, Fushionable Boot and Shoe Maker, 
has permanently located his establishment in the Wash- 
ington Hall Building, No. 5 South Front street, near Balti- 
more street, where he is prepared to serve old or new cus- 
tomers, vn the most favorable terms, and with despatch. 
April 29. 
G EAT Reduction in the Price of Dentistry.—Dr. Leacn, 
Surgeon Dentist, South Calvert street, Baltimore, con- 
tinues to perform all operations pertaining to Surgical or 
Mechanical Dentistry, in a style that cannot be surpassed for 
ease of operation, beauty of workmanship, or durability. The 
best Porcelain Teeth, on Gold, Platinum, Silver, or Pivot, in- 
serted at from $1.50 to $3 each. Whole sets of the best Teeth, 
with springs and artificial gums, inserted so as to be useful 
in maaticating food, and worn without the least inconven- 
ience. Persons having lost their upper set of teeth may have 
them supplied by a set on the suction plate or by the atmos- 
pheric principle, that will answer all the purposes of natural 
teeth. Decayed teeth filled with gold, so as to preserve them 
for life. Persons troubled with artificial teeth, improperly 
set, may have them remodelled so as to be worn with perfeet 
ease. Dr. L., having his rooms furnished with gas, is enabled 
to perform any Dental operation in the evening as well as by 
daylight. Extracting teeth or broken fangs without injuring 
the jaw or much pain, 25 cents. Call and see before engaging 
elsewhere. April 29.—tf 
REAT BED AND MATTRESS DEPOT, 35 South Cul- 
vert street.—On hand, and made to order, every known 
size and shape of Feather Beas Bolsters, and Pillows, in any 
quantity, and of such quality as has won for the subscriber the 
justly merited name of keeping the best, sweetest, and cheap- 
est feather beds in all Baltimore. Also on hand, and made 
to order, all sizes of Hair, Moss, Husk, Wool, Cotton, and 
Straw Mattresses and Palliases. In store, a large assortinent 
of newest patterns Paper Hangings, stitable for parlors, halls. 
dining rooms, chambers, &c. Paper Hanging done at a mo 
ment’s notice. Upholstering done in all its branches. 
N.B. Prices low, terms cash, and one price asked. 
April 29.—tf - P. SPENCER. 
A LOT OF GUNS, the largest and best selected in the 
market.—Among them are a large number of Chance & 
Son’s make, so celebrated for strong and correct shooting. 
They can be stripped and examined, and, after a fair trial, 
should they not prove to be as represented, they can be ex- 
changed. A great variety of everything appertaining to the 
business. Blunt & Sims’s celebrated siz-shotters, at reduced 
prices, together with a large assortment of Pistols, of various 
patterns. Rifles made to order at the shortest notice, and 
sold low for cash. 
JAS. H. MERRILL, Practical Gun Maker, 
April 29.—tf 65 South street, one door north of Pratt. 


Wes AND THE FANATIC.—These interesting 

and thrilling tales, by a citizen of the South, illustra- 

tive of the influence of slavery on Southern society, can be 
rocured of James Alcorn, at the Liberty Rooms, No. 46 
orth Fifth street, Philadelphia; of Edward Harwood, Cin- 

cinnati; and at the Anti-Slavery Depositories in Boston, 

New York, Albany, and Utica. Winona, 12 1-2 cents; the 

Fanatic, 10 cents. Liberal discounts to wholesale buyers. 
April 29.—tf 


OHN JOLLIFFE, Attorney and Counsellor at Law. Of- 

fice on the east side of Main, between Third and Fourth 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Collections carefully attended to. 

Refer to Thomas H. Minor, Dr. Dr. G. Bailey, Neff & Bro- 

T. Kirby, Esq., Blachly & Simpson, C. Donaldson & Co., Cin- 

cinnati; Hon. J. W. Price, Hon. J.J. McDowell, Hills h, 

Ohio; A. W. Fagin, St. Louis; J. J. Coombs, Gallipolis; N- 

~ es 












































Barrier, Esy., ¢ Union, Ohio; Dr. A. Brower, Lawrence- 

burg, Indiana; S. Galloway, Columbus, Ohio; Col. J. Taylor, 

N Gupors; Kentucky; Gen. k. Collins, Maysville, Kentucky. 
an. 7. 





a BIRNEY, Cincinnati, Ohio, Attorney at Law, 
and Commissioner to take Depositions und dalton: 
ledgments vA Deeds for the Stutes of Vermont and Connecti- 
cut, offers his services for the collection of claims in the Fed- 


eral and State courts of Ohio, and in the courts of Hamilton 
county. Office on Ei 


hth street, two doors i 
posite the Methodist Book anaes. epee ~ + 
HARLES B. PURNELL, Draper and Tailor, southeus! 
C corner of German and Libert y streets, Baltimor , e, keeps 
constantly on hand a complete assortment of Cloths, Cassi- 
meres, and Vestings, which he will make up in the latest 
style and on the most terms. Strict attention will 








reasonable 
be to the style of , 
Feril aoe the work intrusted to him. 


to be, a family school, in which the sacred sentiments of howe 
and fireside are cherished, and the inestimable benefits of 
personal supervision and influence, of parental authority and 
affection, are seanred to as great an extent as they weil ean 
ve secured anywhere else than under the parental root. We 
have great confidence in the scholarly attainments and Chris 
tian character of the Principal; we see in him the high aims 
and disinterested devotedness that befit the teacher; and we 
recommend the school with entire confidence to the patronay+ 
of an enlightened Christian public. 

“EDWARD HITCHCOCK 
“WILLIAM 8S. TYLER, 
“A.M. COLTON. 


HE LIBERTY ALMANAC eee is a prmphiet of 

48 closely printed pages, prepared with great care hy a 
master hand, and illustrated by several engravings, designed 
and executed expressly for this work. In order to give the 
widest possible circulation to this valuable Anti-Slavery d 
ument, the wholesale price has been reduced to the following 
rates: 250 copies, or upwards, at $30 per thousand; LOO or 
200 copies, at $3.50 per hundred ; 50 copies for $2; 
for $1, &c. 

All orders must enclose the cash, and should designate the 
conveyance by which they are to be forwarded. 

Also for sale, Rademacher’s German Liberty Almanac for 
1847; with a large variety of Anti-Slavery Books, ‘Tracts, hin 
gravings, &c., at the Depository of the American and Foreiyn 
Anti-Slavery Society, No. 5 Spruce street, by 

Jan. 7. WILLIAM HARNED 


March 2. 
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EDARIS, McKEE, & MARTIN, manufacture and keep 
constantly on hand, at their shop on Seventh street! 

three doors west of Main street, and at Bailey, Buyer, & Ar 

nold’s, Nos. 14 and 16 East Columbia street, Cincinnatt, Obie 
a large and general assortinent of all kinds of SCALES. ‘Their 
Platform Scales are made from entire new patterns, wpor 
their late improvements, some of which have never betore 
been offered to the pnblic, which are so constructed as to ren 

der it utterly impossible for the works to get out of order— 
they having made greater improvements on Seales than any 
other manufacturers in the United States. It is only neces: 
sary for those wanting a good article to call and examine their 
stock, to insure a very liberal patronage. ‘Terms very rei 
sonable, and satisfaction warranted. 

REFERENCES. 

Cincinnati.—Shreeve, Steele, & Co.; Gaylord, Morrell, & 
Co.; G. &. J. H. Shoenberger; Thomas H. Minor & Cv.; ©. 
Donaldson & Co. 

Louisville, Kentucky.—Clifton, Norton, & Co.; Hewett, 
Anderson, & Co.; Snead & Gardner. A 

New Orleans.—Hewett, Heran, & Co.; Thomas B. Win- 
ston. Jan. 21. 

IRNEY, WINANS, & CO., importers and wholesale 

dealers in Drugs and Chemicals, manufacturers of Pat- 
ent Etna Matches, Chrome Green, Chrome Yellow, Prussian 
Blue, Fancy Soaps, Perfumery; Blue, Black, and Record 
Inks; dealers in Fancy Notions, importers of Cigars, Xe. 

Warehouse and Depot at the southeast corner of Lower 
Market and Sycamore streets, Cincinnati, Olrio. 

D. BIRNEY. 
N. T. WINANS, 

April 8. DAVID B. BIRNEY 

IGELOW & PEUGH, General Agents for the recovery ot 
Claims before Congress and the Executive Departments; 
also, for procuring Patents for new inventions. : 

Office, corner of E and Seventh streets, Washington, 0). ©. 

Jan. 7. if 

YPE AND PRINTERS’ MATERIALS.—The subser 

ber has taken the Type Foundry lately occupied by 
Messrs. Cockcroft & Overend, No. 59 Gold street, in the «ly 
of New York, and will attend to all orders he may receive wi’! 
punctuality and despatch. All the type manufactured by the 
subscriber will be hand cast, and of good’metal and finish; 
and he will furnish all kinds of Printers’ Materials of the best 
quality, at the usual prices. 

Mr. J. A. T. Overend (late of the firm of Cockcroft & Over: 
end) has been employed to superintend the manufacturing ‘le 
partment for the subscriber. 

Old type will be received in payment on the usual terms. 

Jan. 7. ROBERT TAYLOR. 

INKBINE & KIRMAN’S new Leather and finds 

Store, No. 239 Muin street, west side, second door belo” 
the Galt House, Oincinnati. F. & K. have, in connection W ith 
their Boot and Shoe Manufactory, opened and intend to kee? 
constantly on hand a good assortment of Philadelphia Cal 
Skins, Kid, Morocco, pink and white Linings and Binding 
Skins, Spanish and Cincinnati Sole Leather, Pegs, Last 
Boot Trees, Cramping Boards, Shoe Thread, Binding Threat; 
Linen Boot Web, Galloon, Shoe Ribbon, Laces and Lastinéy 
Knives, Hammers, Pincers, Rasps, Awls, Sparables, Tacl*; 
and every other article used in the manufacture of boots and 
shoes. We invite the attention of the Trade to our stock, 
which is all fresh, and has been selected with care, and will be 
sold, wholesale and retail, low, for Cash. i 

Special attention will be psi to all orders sent to us, 2” 

every article warranted. Jan. 7. 

LUMBE NATIONAL DAGUERREAN GALLERY 

AND PHOTOGRAPHERS’ FURNISHING DEt or: ; 
awarded the gold and silver medals, four first premiums, = 
two highest honors, at the National, the Massachusetts) 
New York, and Pennsylvania Exhibitions, respectively, itt 
the most splendid colored Daguerreotypes and best appa™ 
ever exhibited. 

Portraits taken in exquisite style, without regard to weather 

i iven in the art. 

Sy omyeiaess of apparatus and stock always on hand, 
at the lowest cash prices. 

New York, 251 Broadwa; 
Boston, 75 Court and 58 
timore street; Washington, 
burg, Virginia, Mechanics’ Hal 
Walnut, and 176 Main street; Saratoga Springs, 
Panis, 127 Vieille Rue du Temple; Liverpool, 
poe § 




















; Philadelphia, 136 Chesnut street 

i 205 Bal- 
anover streets ; Baltimore, 205 3al- 
Pennsylvania avenue; ! ter, 
Hall; Cincinnati, Fourth a0" 
Broadway } 
32 Chureh 

Jan. 7. 


OHN G. WILMOT, Paper Hanger and Upaolstere’, es 
96 Baltimore street, near Holliday street, is prepared “ 
do all kinds of Paper Hanging and Upholstering, at the "7 
est notice. Superior Venitian Blinds made to order; a 
Husk, Moss, and Hatr Mattresses. Country merchants *UP 








plied on very reasonable terms. April 2 
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